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“Committee — a group  of  men  [and  women]  who  individually  can  do  noth- 
ing but  as  a group  decide  that  nothing  can  be  done.” — Fred  Allen  (1894-1956) 
“A  committee  is  a cul-de-sac  down  which  ideas  are  lured  and  then  quietly 
strangled.” — Sir  Barnett  Cocks  (1907-1989) 

“God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  didn’t  send  a committee.”  — Anon. 

There  have  been  many  times  in  my  life  when  these  satiric  put-downs  of  com- 
mittees “spoke  to  my  condition.”  I tend  to  be  an  activist/enthusiast  brimming 
with  new  ideas,  and  our  Quaker  committee  process  sometimes  seems  designed  to 
thwart  rather  than  encourage  innovation. 

Yet  as  I have  “matured,”  I have  come  to  realize  that  we  need  to  work  in 
groups  to  accomplish  tasks  that  we  couldn’t  complete  individually.  One  of  the 
ways  that  we  put  our  faith  into  practice  is  by  serving  on  committees  and  boards. 
Through  this  service  we  learn  necessary  social  skills  as  well  as  spiritual  virtues 
(such  as  patience). 

The  fruits  of  committee  work  can  sometimes  be  life-changing.  In  the  open- 
ing article,  Lucretia  Humphrey  talks  about  how  she  was  enabled  to  follow  her 
leading  to  return  to  Sierra  Leone  thanks  to  Linnea  Wang’s  involvement  with  the 
board  of  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  (RSWR).  Lucretia  describes  how 
this  visit  transformed  her  life  and  led  to  her  decision  to  serve  on  the  board  of  this 
vital  Quaker  organization.  She  writes  with  great  feeling  about  finding  her  place 
in  this  work: 

Finally  after  years  of  yearning  for  the  right  place  to  come  down...  I was  in 
that  place  just  right.  I am  grateful  to  become  a part  of  this  Board  and  work 
with  others  of  like  mind  and  heart. 

I know  the  feeling.  I currently  serve  on  various  Quaker  and  non-Quaker 
boards — the  boards  of  Pendle  Hill,  the  Christian  Interfaith  Relations  Commit- 
tee (FGC),  the  South  Coast  Interfaith  Council,  and  Interfaith  Communities 
United  for  Justice  and  Peace.  These  boards  have  opened  me  up  to  possibilities  of 
service  and  spiritual  growth  for  which  I am  deeply  grateful. 

Serving  on  boards  isn’t  always  easy.  The  work  can  be  enormously  time-con- 
suming. One  can  have  too  much  of  a good  thing  and  outrun  one’s  leading.  Quaker 
literature  is  full  of  stories  of  people  who  “can’t  say  no”  when  asked  to  serve  on 
committees  or  boards,  and  burn  out  as  a result.  Camille  Leon  writes  about  the  all 
too  common  problem  of  finding  a balance  between  action  and  contemplation. 

The  more  Spirit-led  work  that  I do  in  the  world,  the  more  I appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  Gandhi  who  constantly  reminded  us  (and  himself)  to  spend  time  in 
silence  and  prayer:  “Prayer  is  not.. .idle  amusement.  Properly  understood  and  ap- 
plied, it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  action.” 

Whether  we  serve  on  committees,  or  provide  direct  service  through  other 
forms  of  volunteering,  we  need  to  take  time  to  reflect  and  to  pray,  to  stay  in 
harmony  with  our  Inner  Guide.  Only  then  can  we  come  to  realize  the  truth  of 
what  the  poet  Tagore  expressed  so  beautifully: 

I slept  and  dreamt  that  life  was  joy.  I awoke  and  saw  that  life  was  service.  I 
acted  and  behold,  service  was  joy. 
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Right  Sharing  of  World's  Resources 
Puts  our  Quaker  Faith  into  Practice 


by  Lucre tia  Humphrey 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

I remember  looking  out  the  plane  window  down  onto 
the  fluffy,  soggy  clouds  of  the  rainy  season  of  West 
Africa.  Would  I ever  return  to  this  place  that  had  been 
my  home  for  three  years?  What  would  take  me  back  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  I had  been  a Peace  Corps  teacher?  I 
had  enjoyed  my  life  there  so  much  that  I had  stayed  for  a 
third  year.  I could  not  fly  away  without  somehow  holding 
the  thought  that  I had  to  return.  That  was  nearly  33  years 
ago. 

My  life  moved  on  to  other  milestones — more  school- 
ing, marriage,  children,  and  a very  satisfying  job  of  being 
a school  counselor.  Still  there  was  a longing  in  my  heart 
for  Africa.  I had  some  contact  with  Sierra  Leonean  friends, 
but  over  the  years  the  contacts  faded. 

My  spiritual  home  became  the  Quakers.  Social  ac- 
tion drew  me  in,  the  quiet  of  meeting  clarified  ways  for 
my  involvement  in  the  world,  and  the  process  of  seeking 
unity  taught  me  to  listen  both  to  others  and  to  my  own 
heart.  The  Quaker  community  nurtured  my  soul  and  con- 
nected me  to  people  who  spiritually  knew  that  the  whole 
world  is  held  in  the  Hand  of  God. 

Over  the  years,  I yearned  to  be  involved  in  some  as- 
pect of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  their 


Madam  Sallay  Koroma  and  her  orphan  children  at  Life  for  the  Relief  and 
Development  (Orphanage),  a RSWR project.  Photo  by  Jeannie  Siegler. 


involvement  internationally,  but  way  did  not  open.  Serv- 
ing as  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  representative  to 
AFSC’s  Corporation  better  acquainted  me  with  AFSC. 
Being  asked  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  for 
Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  AFSC  followed  that. 

During  this  time  I was  hearing  horrific  stories  about 
the  long,  long  war  going  on  in  Sierra  Leone  (1992-2002). 
I was  heartsick  thinking  of  friends  with  whom  I had  spent 
three  years  of  my  life.  How  could  such  a gentle,  kind  and 
giving  people  produce  or  be  subjugated  to  hell  on  earth? 
I would  look  at  books  on  the  subject  and  they  would  sit  by 
my  desk  unopened.  I was  afraid  to  read  about  such  atroci- 


The  cover  picture  for  this  issue  is  at  Ropolon  Agriculture  Development  Association  where  RSWR  has  a funded  project.  The  woman  is  not  known , but 
behind  her  is  RSWR's  Sierra  Leonean  representative  Harold  Johnson.  Photo  by  Jeannie  Siegler. 
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ties  and  terror. 

Other  people,  however,  were  mobilized  into  action 
and  started  the  Friends  of  Sierra  Leone  (FoSL).  FoSL 
was  a collection  of  former  Peace  Corps  Volunteers, 
missionaries,  and  Sierra  Leonean  expatriates.  Together  we 
sent  material  supplies,  medical  support  and  other  forms 
of  help  throughout  the  war.  A newsletter  published  by 
FoSL  kept  us  informed  with  the  latest  news  from  Sierra 
Leone.  Once  a year  this  group  held  an 
annual  meeting.  Two  years  after  the 
war  was  finally  over,  FoSL  decided  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone. 

Again,  I wanted  to  go,  but  I was 
scared!  What  would  I see?  What 
would  I find  out  about  my  long  ago 
friends?  What  would  it  be  like  to  see 
the  country  in  ruins  and  people 
without  limbs  from  the  atrocities  of 
war?  The  United  Nations  Human 
Development  Program  rated  (and  still 
does)  Sierra  Leone  as  one  of  the  5 
poorest  countries  in  the  world. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  I 
learned  that  Right  Sharing  of  World 
Resources  (RSWR)  had  projects  in 
Sierra  Leone.  These  projects  were  sup- 
porting cooperative  micro-economic 
projects  for  self-development  with  very 
small  amounts  of  money  for  a limited 
amount  of  time.  A dear  F/friend, 

Linnea  Wang  from  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, was  then  on  the  Board  of  RSWR. 

Linnea  was  clearly  directed  to  bring  our  Quaker  commu- 
nity in  Montana  a real  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
of  partnerships  between  Quakers  in  America  and  those 
people  in  places  of  material  poverty  in  the  world.  It  was 
clear  that  I could  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  meet  with  my 
FoSL  friends,  and  then  spend  time  visiting  RSWR  part- 
ners in  Sierra  Leone.  Way  had  opened.  I had  a meaning- 
ful way  back  to  Sierra  Leone. 

RSWR  allowed  me  to  visit  some  of  the  projects  with 
Harold  Johnson,  a Sierra  Leonean  who  serves  as  RSWR’s 
representative  in  Sierra  Leone.  As  I hiked  over  fields  of 
rice,  saw  groundnuts  (peanuts)  growing,  and  heard  how 
small  oil  palms  were  like  an  investment  in  the  years  to 
come,  I appreciated  the  thought,  planning  and  hope  that 
was  being  shown  so  recently  after  a devastating  war.  Hav- 
ing been  a teacher  while  in  the  Peace  Corps,  I had  not 
appreciated  the  hard  physical  work  of  farming  in  the  hu- 
mid tropical  heat.  On  one  trip  to  a farm  our  path  contin- 


ued over  a bridge  made  of  woven  twigs.  A flooded  river 
was  below  and  as  I hesitantly  stepped  out  above  the  water, 
I felt  a hand  take  my  hand  giving  me  the  support  and 
confidence  to  proceed.  We  were  partners  in  this  effort. 

One  of  our  partners  in  Sierra  Leone,  Muckson,  shared 
with  me,  while  we  zoomed  down  a mud  path  on  a motor- 
bike, about  his  role  in  bringing  a halt  to  the  war.  The  role 
that  he  played  was  so  precarious  that  his  family  urged  him 

not  to  be  involved  for  fear  of  his  life. 
Later  I saw  a CNN  special  on  Si- 
erra Leone  and  this  same  man  was 
featured  in  a scene  where  he  was  in- 
strumental in  removing  children 
from  combat.  Knowing  Muckson  as 
one  of  our  partners,  being  able  to 
share  his  story,  has  been  a gift  to 
me  of  courage,  faith  and  hope. 

Two  years  later,  I returned  to 
Sierra  Leone  to  again  visit  some  of 
our  partners.  Again,  Muckson  con- 
tinues to  bring  women  together  to 
form  more  farming  coops  for  mi- 
cro-economic development,  to  start 
a training  school  for  orphans,  and 
to  support  another  man  who  helps 
sustain  “foster”  parents  of  more  or- 
phans from  the  war.  The  training 
school  for  the  orphans,  a RSWR 
project,  is  barely  noticeable  in  its  lo- 
cation just  off  the  main  road.  It 
does  not  look  like  my  image  of  what 
a training  school/orphanage  would 
look  like,  but  rather  it  is  a lean-to 
shelter,  a house,  and  a few  outbuildings  in  a small  com- 
pound with  huge  mango  trees  overhead.  Here,  about  40 
children  from  the  ages  of  four  or  five  to  nearly  adult  age 
are  cared  for,  fed  and  trained  with  RSWR  funds.  These 
are  children  who  have  lost  their  parents  in  the  war,  or  who 
have  parents  too  poor  from  the  war  to  care  for  them,  or 
who  are  the  product  of  rape  from  the  war  with  mothers 
too  young  and  unsupported  to  parent.  Madam  Sallay  is 
the  “Mother  Theresa”  of  this  small  community.  She  over- 
sees training  in  the  art  of  soap-making,  tailoring  and  other 
skills  that  these  young  people  will  need  to  survive.  They 
will  also  learn  the  art  of  business  when  selling  their  prod- 
ucts and  how  to  work  cooperatively  in  micro-economic 
development.  Woven  into  this  framework  is  the  mother- 
ing and  nurturing  of  the  children.  She  coached  the  chil- 
dren to  dance  for  us,  to  present  gifts  to  us,  and  to  bring  us 
beautifully  prepared  meals.  During  a walk  at  a later  time, 
we  saw  Madame  Sallay  in  the  lean-to  surrounded  by  a 


Author  with  Ahmed  Muckson  Sesay,  a past  project  man- 
ager. Photo  by  Maggie  Watson. 
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group  of  young  girls  all  braiding  hair,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing. Madam  Sallay  is  an  inspiration  with  her  love  for  these 
children.  (I  just  got  an  email  from  an  elder  of  the  village 
who  told  me  that  Madam  Sallay ’s  own  daughter  had  just 
died  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Linnea’s  term  on  the  RSWR 
Board,  she  encouraged  me  to  apply.  Linnea  had  spoken 
fondly  of  these  people  and  how  I would  finally  find  a place 
for  my  restless  soul.  I attended  my  first  Board  Meeting 
this  past  April  and  indeed  it  was  true.  Finally  after  years 
of  yearning  for  the  right  place  to  come  down...  I was  in 
that  place  just  right.  I am  grateful  to  become  a part  of 
this  Board  and  work  with  others  of  like  mind  and  heart 

At  the  Board  Meeting  I saw  the  list  of  projects  we, 
the  Board,  needed  to  approve.  There  were  outlines  of 
projects  from  Sierra  Leone,  India  and  Kenya.  I found 
myself  fearful.  What  if  they  did  not  think  the  Sierra 
Leonean  projects  were  worthy  of  being  funded?  How 
would  I speak?  What  would  I say?  How  would  I keep 
from  being  too  emotional?  All  my  worries  were  quickly 
dispelled.  The  projects  were  all  funded — the  money  came 
out  nearly  evenly.  I found  myself  wanting  resources  for 
the  other  projects  in  India  and  Kenya.  Hearing  about 
Kenya  and  our  work  with  Friends  was  an  interesting  com- 
parison and  contrast  to  the  projects  I knew  in  West  Af- 
rica. Another  board  member  reviewed  her  recent  trip  to 
RSWR  projects  in  India.  Different  issues,  like  the  caste 
system,  kept  people  from  having  enough  monetary  re- 
sources, yet  the  excitement  for  sharing  to  empower  these 
partners  was  the  same  as  I felt  for  Sierra  Leone.  Our  mon- 
etary resources  helped  Gypsies  work  cooperatively  to  buy 
beads  to  make  trinkets  to  sell  by  the  side  of  the  road.  This 
then  secured  them  with  money  to  feed  and  educate  their 
children.  Money  for  India,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  and  other 
places  seemed  like  a small  miracle. 

What  a privilege  to  come  to  a new  Board  and  have 
something  to  share  with  the  other  members.  A chance  to 
participate  in  the  allocation  of  material  resources  that  are 
so  desperately  needed,  but  to  do  it  knowing  these  people 
are  our  partners,  not  our  “charity  cases.”  At  one  point  in 
my  most  recent  visit  a Sierra  Leonean  friend  said  to  me, 
“Sierra  Leoneans  know  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  but  lack 
the  resources  to  make  it  happen.”  Right  Sharing  is  a con- 
duit for  making  modest  things  happen  in  places  like  In- 
dia, Kenya  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Partnership  means  equal,  like  when  Jesus  said  that  we 
are  friends.  We  learn  from  one  another.  We  know  what 
the  other  is  doing.  We  care  for  one  another.  And  like  the 
community  we  are  all  a part  of  throughout  the  world,  we 
share  with  one  another. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  when  I returned  from  the  Peace 


Corps,  I was  asked  to  give  the  sermon  at  my  Methodist 
Church.  I remember  saying  that  my  experience  in  Sierra 
Leone  had  not  only  given  me  gifts  of  tie-dyed  cloth  and 
wooden  carved  objects,  but  I had  been  given  the  gift  of 
sharing,  of  being  included,  of  learning,  and  of  acceptance. 
As  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  a Sierra  Leone  friend  said  to 
me  that  he  wondered  why  Westerners  needed  to  send 
missionaries — he  knew  God,  and  he  knew  how  to  care 
for  the  people  and  the  earth.  Quakers  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  this  exchange.  □ 


Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources 

RSWR  is  a Quaker  organization  supported  by  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  in  the  United 
States.  RSWR  has  two  main  goals:  1 ) Provide  grants 
to  new,  small  grassroots  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ing world;  2)  Help  North  American  Quakers  leam  about 
the  negative  effects  of  poverty  in  the  developing  world 
and  the  negative  effects  of  materialism  in  North  America. 

As  our  mission  states,  we  believe  that  God  calls 
us  to  this  work  of  equity.  We  believe  that  providing  seed 
grants  to  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  implement  an  income-generating 
project  offers  a means  of  establishing  self-sufficiency 
to  very  poor  people.  We  strive  to  help  newer,  smaller 
organizations  whose  budgets  may  not  allow  them  to 
receive  grants  from  other  sources.  For  more  informa- 
tion, go  to  http://www.rswr.org. 


Providing  grants  in  support  of 
micro-enterprise  development  in 


south  India,  Africa,  and  among  Friends. 

Learn  more  at  www.rswr.org 

• Make  a donation 

• Sign  up  for  the  RSWR  newsletter 

• Contact  us  for  a program  at  your 
meeting  or  church. 

101  Quaker  Hill  Dr.,  Richmond,  IN  47374 

765.966.0314 
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“HOW  BLESSED  IT  IS  FOR  THE  SISTERS  TO  MEET” 

Historical  Roots  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women's  T heology  Conference 

Part  III 


by  Pamela  Calvert 

Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  (Berkeley,  CA) 


“Little  Dead  Wood  to  Carry” 

Meanwhile,  the  College  Park  Association  of  Friends  was 
the  unwitting  precursor  of  a significant  new  trend  in 
Quaker  polity.  In  the  1920s,  as  the  American  population 
became  more  mobile  and  urban,  new  “independent”  wor- 
ship groups  began  to  spring  up,  like  College  Park,  unaffili- 
ated  with  any  larger  Quaker  body.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
there  were  some  thirty  such  groups,  scattered  around  the 
country  and  particularly  likely  to  be  located  in  college  towns. 
We  again  find  the  ubiquitous  Rufus  Jones  here,  playing  a 
central  role  in  nurturing  the  spread  of  the  new  meetings  and 
negotiating  their  recognition,  if  not  oversight,  by  established 
Quaker  bodies. 

Earlier,  it  was  noted  that  western  Friends  might  be  found 
calling  themselves  “Beanites.”  It  would  probably  be  as  close 
to  the  historical  and  theological  truth  to  call  them  “post- 
Jonesians.”  Although  Bean’s  radical  break  with  Quaker  tra- 
dition set  a precedent  for  subsequent  independent  meetings, 
it  was  Jones  who  was  personally  present  at  their  birth  and 
tutored  them  in  their  youth.  Bean’s  Orthodox  Christian 
theology  is  nearly  extinct  in  liberal  meetings  today;  his  opin- 
ion of  the  Hicksites,  from  whom  independent  Friends  are 
now  in  certain  respects  indistinguishable,  was  that  they  were 
a “goodly  people”  but  that  they  “did  not  occupy  the  ground 
which  our  society  has  ever  occupied  from  its  first  gather- 
ing.”1 While  the  College  Park  Association  may  have  wel- 
comed all  seekers  to  worship,  Bean  personally  believed  that 
“If  the  Holy  Spirit  saves,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  saves 
without  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  one  door,  the  one 
way  of  salvation;  the  one  Mediator  for  all  men,  the  one  Pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”2  Rather,  Friends 
in  the  west — and  liberal  Friends  as  a whole — are  now  far 
more  likely  to  ascribe  to  some  form  of  Jones’s  synthesis  of 
mystical  theology,  modernist  individualism,  and  activist 
engagement,  which  had  a profound  influence  on  twentieth 
century  Quakerism.3 

Like  the  19th  century  Orthodox  meetings  that  had  been 
transformed  by  the  revivals,  these  new  worship  groups  at- 
tracted curious  seekers  with  no  prior  experience  of  Quaker 
doctrines  or  history.  In  the  case  of  the  campus  meetings, 


In  the  first  two  parts  of  this  three-part  series, 
Pamela  Calvert,  winner  of  the  Carroll  Prize  from 
the  Friends  Historical  Association  for  the  best 
article  in  Quaker  History  1999-2006,  told  the 
stories  of  William  Hobson  and  Joel  Bean,  Iowa 
neighbors  who  were  caught  up  in  the  crucible  of 
Holiness  revivalism  then  sweeping  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Although  their  own  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  were  quite  similar,  circumstances  drove 
Hobson  and  Bean  to  found  the  polarized  bodies  of 
western  Quakerism  now  respectively  known  as 
“evangelical”  and  “liberal.” 

In  the  third  and  final  part  of  this  series,  Calvert 
describes  how  this  schism  evolved  and  how  “in  the 
late  twentieth  century,  a few  western  Quaker 
women  decided  to  commit  themselves  to  a differ- 
ent story,  a new  vision — not  unity,  but  reconcilia- 
tion, a beloved  community.” 

attenders  were  likely  to  be  college  professors  and  students 
who  were  oriented  toward  exactly  the  liberal  intellectual  and 
activist  approach  anathematized  by  evangelical  Friends.  The 
independent  meetings  were  also  attractive  to  Friends  who 
did  not  want  to  affiliate  with  any  of  the  warring  Quaker 
“camps”  institutionalized  in  the  yearly  meetings.  Particu- 
larly in  the  west  where  there  was  no  preexisting  Hicksite- 
Wilburite  tradition,  the  groups  ran  more  or  less  by  the  seat 
of  their  pants,  like  College  Park,  adopting  a bare  minimum 
of  institutional  forms.  Elizabeth  Cazden  has  studied  their 
“modernist  reinvention  of  Quakerism”: 

They  freely  adopted  the  segments  they  liked  from  vari- 
ous yearly  meetings’  Books  of  Discipline. ...  They  used 
Queries  that  pleased  them,  from  various  sources,  or  wrote 
their  own,  or  used  none  at  all.  They  freely  improvised 
membership  criteria  and  categories  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar situations  of  those  worshipping  with  them,  or  even 
those  who  were  not  worshipping  with  them  but  felt  in 
sympathy  with  their  beliefs  or  way  of  life.4 

While  College  Park’s  “congregational  autonomy”  had 
been  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  Bean  trainwreck,  Cazden 
makes  the  important  point  that  for  these  new  worship  groups 
it  was  “part  of  the  fabric  of  their  understanding  of ‘Quaker- 
ism,’ a development  with  significant  implications  for  liberal 
meetings  ever  since.”5  This  was  by  no  means  seen  as  a bad 
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thing  by  many  influential  Friends:  echoing  a common  sen- 
timent, Howard  Brinton,  married  to  the  Beans’  granddaugh- 
ter Anna  Cox,  hailed  the  growth  of  the  independent  meet- 
ings as  “the  most  important  event  in  modern  Quaker  his- 
tory in  America.”6 

The  “modernist  reinvention  of  Quakerism”  was  under- 
taken with  excitement  and  a sense  of  experimentation.  A 
Corvallis  Friend  wrote,  “The  spirit  of  entire  freedom  in 
thought  and  expression  is  enjoyed  by  all.  The  group  is  com- 
posed of  Friends,  friends  of  Friends,  individuals  with  a 
Quaker  background,  and  others  who  are  sympathetically 
inclined.”7  Another  Friend  in  Denver  enthused  that  the 
independent  meetings,  “being  new,  naturally  have  little  dead 
wood  to  carry.”8  In  1931,  the  Brintons  facilitated  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  from  the 
fifteen  independent  meetings  around  the  Pacific  Rim,  from 
Japan  to  Mexico  to  British  Columbia.  A 1934  Friends  Bul- 
letin editorial  asserts  that  the  Association 

...  is  not  a movement,  a new  denomination,  nor  another 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  not  an  official  spokesman  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  nor  any  branch  of  the  Society  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a banding  together  through  mutual 
interest  and  concern  of  all  Friends  and  others  in  sympa- 
thy with  Friends’  principles.  Each  person  may  become 
a member  upon  his  own  affirmation.  ...  The  Associa- 
tion does  not  seek  to  commit  its  members  nor  the  affili- 
ated groups  to  any  set  of  stated  principles  or  creeds.  Each 
member  is  free  to  make  his  or  her  own  testimony,  and, 
without  the  stigma  of  vacillation,  to  grow  in  grace  ac- 
cording to  his  own  inner  light.9 

Reading  the  above,  one  might  wonder  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  discern  “sympathy  with  Friends’  principles”  when 
the  Association  explicitly  renounced  “any  set  of  stated  prin- 
ciples or  creeds.”  At  the  Pacific  Coast  Association’s  annual 
session  in  1935,  speaker  Phillip  Starkey  addressed  just  this 
question.  In  “The  Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,”  he 
claimed  that  “the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Quaker- 
ism was  its  openness  to  new  ideas  and  insights — in  other 
words,  its  liberal  spirit.”10  While  this  was  undoubtedly  agree- 
able to  those  assembled,  it  would  have  been  strenuously  pro- 
tested by  the  evangelical  Friends  who  shared  the  geographic 
territory  of  the  Association.  However,  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  evangelical  hearing  Starkey’s  message:  by  this  time, 
the  two  bodies  of  Friends  in  the  west  lived  in  carefully 
guarded  isolation  from  one  another,  occupying  the  same 
physical  ground  but  different  theological  planets. 

By  the  late  1940s,  western  Friends  decided  to  once 
again  step  onto  new  territory,  and  explore  founding  an  in- 
dependent yearly  meeting.  There  was  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal opposition  to  such  a move.  Having  been  attracted  to 
the  minimally  organized  worship  groups,  some  feared  that  a 
yearly  meeting  would  bring  bureaucracy,  conformity  and 
control.11  Despite  his  enthusiasm  for  the  formation  of  in- 


dependent worship  groups,  Rufus  Jones  was  likewise  op- 
posed to  formalizing  a yearly  meeting  structure,  both  be- 
cause he  had  been  in  favor  of  as  little  superstructure  as  pos- 
sible, and  because  no  other  yearly  meeting  had  ever  been  set 
up  autonomously  before.  He  was  also  concerned  that  the 
Orthodox  California  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had  been  set 
off  from  Iowa  in  1895,  would  take  offense  at  a new  yearly 
meeting  overlapping  their  territory.  Friends  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  met  with  California  officials  and  as- 
certained that  this  would  not  be  an  issue  as  long  as  monthly 
meetings  were  not  set  up  in  “competition”  with  Friends 
churches.12  In  1947,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  estab- 
lished— with  relatively  few  members,  but  geographically  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Over  the  years  as  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  grew,  many 
Friends  became  uncomfortable  with  its  size  and  increasing 
complexity.  Friends  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana  split  off  into  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  1972, 
and  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
formed  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  in  1974.  Although 
growing  at  a greater  rate  than  found  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, the  numbers  of  liberal  Friends  remained  small  in  the 
west;  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were  only 
3,400  Friends  total  in  the  three  independent  yearly  meet- 
ings, less  than  one  third  the  number  of  their  evangelical  coun- 
terparts.13 

These  yearly  meetings  created  themselves  in  virtually 
an  exact  mirror  image  of  the  evangelicals.  The  Western 
Quaker  Reader,  published  in  2000  by  the  independent  yearly 
meetings,  editorializes  that  “Western  independent  Friends 
have  been  wary  of  theologizing,  seeing  it  as  potentially  divi- 
sive, prideful,  and  ‘notional.’  Instead  of  theology,  they  have 
emphasized  ‘group  mysticism’  (the  experience  of  worship), 
openness  to  a variety  of  religious  experiences  (particularly 
those  of  the  east,  such  as  Buddhism),  and  putting  one’s  faith 
into  practice  (the  social  gospel).”14  Just  as  the  evangelical 
Friends  churches  have  been  influenced  by  national  move- 
ments in  conservative  Protestantism  such  as  D.  James 
Kennedy’s  “Evangelism  Explosion,”  the  church  growth 
movement,  charismatic  forms  of  worship,  Promise  Keepers, 
televangelism,  and  Renovare,  liberal  meetings  in  turn  are  a 
post-modern  potluck  of  mysticism,  ethical  humanism,  uni- 
versalism,  12-step,  Buddhism,  creation  spirituality,  goddess 
worship,  Sufism,  movement  politics — to  a varying  degree, 
“ABC”  (Anything  But  Christianity). 

“Bring  in  the  Harvest  with  Dulled  Scythes” 

As  Edward  Mott  led  Oregon  Friends  out  of  unprofit- 
able relationships  with  Five  Years  Meeting  and  the  AFSC, 
other  Friends  felt  the  pull  of  association  and  unity.  The 
twentieth  century  saw  numerous  efforts  to  bring  the  Soci- 
ety together  across  its  divisions  in  various  international  gath- 
erings, often  facilitated  by  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  a liaison  body  formed  in  1937.  Kansas 
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was  the  only  evangelical  yearly  meeting  which  joined  the 
FWCC,  but  withdrew  from  active  participation  after  per- 
ceiving that  their  message  was  not  welcomed.15  In  Oregon, 
which  saw  no  value  in  being  “unequally  yoked”  with  liberal 
unbelievers,  the  way  was  clear  to  establish  fellowship  with 
like-minded  institutions,  and  the  yearly  meeting  was  a leader 
in  forming  the  Association  of  Evangelical  Friends  in  1956. 

The  AEF  was  originally  a reactionary  “protest  move- 
ment” against  any  attempts  at  liberalism  in  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing; in  1957,  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting  divided  over  the  is- 
sue of  Five  Years  Meeting’s  affiliation  with  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  four  evangelical  yearly  meetings — 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska’s  spin-off  Rocky 
Mountain — finally  felt  it  necessary  in  1965  to  form  their 
own  proactive  coordinating  body,  the  Evangelical  Friends 
Alliance  (now  Evangelical  Friends  International).  Like  a 
latter-day  Joel  Bean,  Levi  Pennington  fruitlessly  opposed 
the  move.  His  prediction  that  it  would  institutionalize  fur- 
ther division  has  been  borne  out  through  subsequent  defec- 
tions from  Five  Years  Meeting  (renamed  Friends  United 
Meeting  in  1965):  California  joined  with  the  evangelicals 
in  1995  and  forbid  its  constituent  meetings  from  dual  affili- 
ation with  FUM  and  EFI.16 
The  following  year,  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  threatened  to  do  the 
same.17 

As  noted  above,  regular  ini- 
tiatives have  been  undertaken  to 
bring  about  greater  communi- 
cations among  Friends  of  differ- 
ent traditions.  While  some  in- 
dividuals have  experienced  a 
broadening  of  horizons  and  a 
breakdown  of  stereotypes,  more 
often  evangelicals  have  felt  like  “tokens”  at  ecumenical 
Quaker  gatherings,  included  to  “demonstrate  broad  toler- 
ance,” but  explicitly  and  implicitly  discouraged  from  speak- 
ing.18 Two  accounts  of  FWCC  world  gatherings  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Reporting  on  the  Triennial  at  Ghost 
Ranch,  Arline  Hobson,  a western  liberal  Friend,  enthused 
about  the  “joyous  proclamation”  of  evangelical  Friends,  but 
noted  approvingly  that  “at  no  time  did  I experience  or  ob- 
serve any  exhortations  by  these  same  Friends.”  She  goes  on 
to  observe  “some  unpleasant  differences  among  Friends”  and 
how  they  were  addressed: 

Some  Latin  American  Friends  spoke  about  and  prayed 
regarding  our  sins,  especially  violence  and  homosexual- 
ity. One  good  Baltimore  Friend  finally  spoke  sensitively 
and  lovingly  to  our  acceptance  of  all  of  God’s  creatures, 
including  homosexuals.  Quaker-like  silence  ensued  and 
I pray  that  sensitivity  increased.19 

In  1992,  the  western  yearly  meetings  hosted  a landmark 
regional  conference  intended  to  “arrive  at  better  understand- 


ing” and  “dispel  misconceptions  and  fears”  between  the  two 
estranged  branches  of  Friends.20  Reading  the  account  of 
the  “good”  Friend  and  the  “Quaker-like  silenc[ing],”  one  may 
not  be  surprised,  then,  to  learn  that  of  the  250  in  atten- 
dance, fewer  than  ten  were  evangelicals,  despite  their  far 
greater  numbers  in  the  region:  “Voting  with  their  feet  by 
not  coming,  the  thundering  silence  of  their  testimony  spoke 
to  many  of  us,”  one  participant  reflected.21  Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting  Friend  Carole  Spencer  spoke  of  her  own  discom- 
fort as  one  of  only  three  North  American  evangelicals  at- 
tending the  1998  FWCC  gathering  at  Birmingham: 

Great  pressure  was  placed  on  the  few  evangelicals  in 
attendance  to  speak  from  their  hearts.  As  an  evangeli- 
cal, I believe  it  was  difficult  to  feel  enough  trust  amidst 
such  a diverse  group  to  speak  of  what  really  matters  spiri- 
tually. I feared  giving  offense  to  those  who  cannot  tol- 
erate traditional  religious  language.  I also  felt  that  if 
someone  truly  spoke  the  pain  of  their  heart,  it  might 
shatter  the  veneer  of  the  community  we  had  created.22 

Both  Spencer  and  former  Southwest  Yearly  Meeting 
pastor  Doug  Gwyn  observe  that  liberal  and  evangelical 
Friends  attend  these  gatherings  for  different  reasons.  Gwyn 

notes  that  while  the  liberal  ten- 
dency is  “extension,  a desire  to 
break  down  barriers,  create  an 
evenness  and  equality,  an  equiva- 
lence and  exchange  among  all 
peoples,  religions,  and  cultures,” 
evangelicalism  “is  given  to  a ‘con- 
tagion’ sensibility,  in  which  a sense 
of  moral  and  theological  ‘purity’ 
must  be  defined  and  protected  at 
all  costs.”23  Under  these  circum- 
stances, virtually  the  only  motiva- 
tion which  would  draw  North  American  evangelicals  to  such 
a gathering  would  be  the  opportunity  to  evangelize  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  move  the  mainstream  of  Quak- 
erism closer  to  their  position.  (This  is,  of  course,  the  im- 
plicit goal  of  the  liberal  project  as  well,  although  it  takes  on 
a certain  disingenuous  transparency  in  liberal  Friends’  naivete 
about  the  effect  of  their  unexamined  assumptions  on 
evangelicals.)  The  1970  ecumenical  Faith  and  Life  confer- 
ence in  St.  Louis,  MO,  which  was  strongly  supported  by 
evangelical  Friends,  suffered  no  such  ambivalence:  it  was  or- 
ganized “to  seek,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
workable,  challenging,  and  cooperative  means  whereby  the 
Friends  Church  can  be  an  active,  enthusiastic,  Christ-cen- 
tered, and  Spirit-directed  force  in  this  day  of  revolution.”24 
Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  Friend  Anna  Baker,  former 
field  staff  for  the  FWCC,  confirms  these  observations,  writ- 
ing of  liberal  Quakers  as  a “mission  field”  to  which  she  has 
been  called.  She  speaks  of  having  to  face  her  “anger  at  who 
[liberal  Friends]  are  and  what  they  do  to  the  meaning  of  the 


In  the  midst  of  this  western  range  war 
between  evangelicals  and  liberals  that 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
century,  I believe  one  can  profitably 
’ interpret  Multwood  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  conferences  as  a women’s 
“borderland”.... [where  the]  frontier  is 
still  wide  open. 
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name  ‘Quaker’  and  learn  to  accept  that  this  is  a reality  that  I 
cannot  change,”  and  that  she  has  “had  to  let  go  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fixing  these  people.”  She  speaks  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  evangelical  Friends  to  interact  with  liberals:  “Will 
we  lose  our  faith?  ...  Will  we  get  upset  about  what  we  find 
out  there  and  become  disillusioned  about  being  a Quaker?” 
Seeking  more  support  from  evangelical  Friends  for  this  min- 
istry, she  cites  a testimony  from  a liberal  Friend  whose  in- 
teractions with  evangelicals  at  FWCC  gatherings  brought 
about  a conversion  experience: 

I was  drawn  to  Friends  at  the  same  time  I became  a 
draft  resister  because  of  their  testimonies.  I was  a lib- 
eral, unprogrammed,  social  activist  Friend  who  felt  led 
to  attend  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion World  Conference  of  Friends  in  Honduras  in  1991. 
On  the  final  day  while  on  my  morning  run  on  the  beach, 
I met  Jesus  Christ  and  accepted  Him  as  my  Lord  and 
Savior.  Since  then  I have  made  Him  the  Governor  of 
my  life  and  have  attempted  to  yield  to  Him  and  to  do 
His  will. 

Baker  concludes,  “It  is  interactions  like  this  that  bring 
me  so  much  joy  in  the  work  that  I am  doing.”25 

In  1968,  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  published  a retrospec- 
tive on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  anniversary.  Official  histo- 
rian Ralph  Beebe  asked  some  pointed  questions: 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  synthesize  evangelism  and  hu- 
manitarianism,  or  are  the  two  mutually  exclusive?  ... 
Should  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting’s  future  emphasis  be  di- 
rected toward  unity  with  other  Friends,  or  toward  co- 
operation with  other  holiness  churches?26 

These  questions  remain  very  much  in  contention.  In- 
dividual evangelical  Friends  have  continued  to  swim  against 
the  tide  and  take  active  leadership  roles  in  the  AFSC,  FUM 
and  FWCC,  but  have  understood  themselves  to  be  maver- 
icks, sometimes  risking  censure  and  loss  of  position.  By  the 
same  token,  Oregon  Friends  (renamed  Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1971)  far  outnumber  those  from  any  other  evan- 
gelical yearly  meeting  in  these  efforts.27  At  its  2002  annual 
sessions,  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  minuted  its  intention 
to  affiliate  with  FWCC;  however,  this  prompted  an  imme- 
diate backlash  from  a self-dubbed  “Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Revival”  which  drafted  a white  paper  advocating  reversal  of 
this  action  and  warning  against  the  impact  of  “unholy  alli- 
ances ...  on  our  ability  to  bring  in  the  harvest  with  dulled 
scythes.”28 

In  2005,  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a study 
group  to  work  on  the  issue  of  affiliation,  reporting  at  the 
following  year’s  annual  sessions.  The  yearly  meeting  dedi- 
cated two  days  to  an  intense  discernment  process:  “Many 
people  shared,  often  in  rapid  sequence,  so  that  at  times  the 
assistant  clerk  felt  led  to  ask  for  periods  of  silence  to  let  our 
hearts  settle.”  The  meeting  seesawed  between  “anguish”  at 


Friends  associating  themselves  with  an  organization  that 
“endorses  homosexual  relationships,”  seen  as  an  “unaccept- 
able compromise  of  our  standards  [which]  might  endanger 
some  of  our  youth,”  and  a sense  of  a real  ministry  to  “display 
the  Light  of  Christ  among  non-believing  Friends,”  with  some 
in  attendance  sharing  their  experiences  at  FWCC  gather- 
ings witnessing  to  “people,  including  children,  from  unpro- 
grammed meetings  which  would  not  have  occurred  without 
affiliation.”  Ultimately,  Northwest  YM  affirmed  their  de- 
sire to  remain  affiliated  with  FWCC  for  the  time  being,  char- 
acterizing their  role  as  akin  to  that  of  Jesus,  “eating  with  tax 
collectors  and  others  who  were  not  disciples.”29 

“How  Blessed  It  Is  for  the  Sisters  to  Meet” 

We  have  finally  come  to  the  meeting  on  the  road  and,  I 
trust,  a full  appreciation  of  the  gulf  between  the  two  travel- 
ers. In  1985,  Cilde  Grover  of  Northwest  and  Annis  Bleeke 
of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  toured  the  region  under 
the  auspices  of  the  FWCC  to  speak  to  meetings  about  their 
experiences  attending  respectively  the  World  Gathering  of 
Young  Friends  in  North  Carolina  and  the  FWCC  Triennial 
gathering  in  Oaxtepec,  Mexico.  They  formed  a rich  friend- 
ship and  were  inspired  to  assemble  a small  group  of  women 
from  Portland-area  unprogrammed  meetings  and  Friends 
churches,  with  the  original  stated  purpose  of  “encourag[ing] 
each  other  in  our  individual  ministries  and  leadership  roles 
within  the  Society  of  Friends.”30  The  group  was  named 
Multwood,  combining  the  names  of  Multnomah  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Reedwood  Friends  Church.  Its  members,  eight 
to  ten  at  any  given  time,  have  met  monthly  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  and  have  amply  fulfilled  their  original 
mandate,  nurturing  a clerk  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  executive  committee,  FWCC  executive  staff 
members,  the  author  of. A Certain  Kind  of  Perfection,  and  sev- 
eral pastors  and  meeting  clerks. 

One  participant  remembers  that  their  experience  was 
at  first  “quite  tentative”: 

“May  we  pray  to  start  and  end  the  evening?”  the 

Evangelicals  wanted  to  know,  while  the  unprogrammed 

Friends  wondered,  “Can  we  start  and  end  with  a period 

Interested  in  Western  Friends'  history? 

Checkout^  Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about 
Independent  Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  FB 
Publications,  2000.  First  historical  work  about  Western 
Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent 
Friends,  provides  vivid,  first- person  testimonies  by  Friends 
involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western 
USA  from  the  1930s  to  the  present.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95 
(incl.  postage  &c  handling).  To  order,  send  check  made  out 
to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin,  3223  Danaha  St, 
Torrance  CA  90505.  ( Subscribers  receive  50%  discount.) 
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of  silence?”  We  all  were  constantly  asking,  “If  I use  this 
term,  will  it  offend  you?”  or  “How  would  you  say  this?” 
At  the  early  meetings  someone  would  occasionally  pray 
aloud,  either  at  the  start  or  in  response  to  an  individual’s 
concern.  These  Evangelical  women  felt  a sense  of  clos- 
ing— agitation  and  fear — and  quietly  stopped.31 

In  1992,  four  Multwood  members  attended  the  West- 
ern Gathering  of  Friends;  the  unbalanced  representation  of 
Friends  there,  compared  to  their  own  experience,  led  them 
to  plan  a small  invitational  weekend  retreat  for  evangelical 
and  liberal  women  in  equal  numbers  to  extend  and  expand 
the  Multwood  vision.  Evangelical  women  “had  to  be  coaxed” 
to  attend,  but  corresponding  limits  were  set  on  liberal  par- 
ticipation to  ensure  parity.32  Prior  to  arriving  at  the  retreat, 
each  woman  was  asked  to  write  a brief  statement  on  her 
“faith  journey,”  which  was  circulated  in  advance.  This  was 
framed  as  a “discipline”  to  “develop  trust  and  challenge  each 
of  us  to  articulate  our  faith  in  a way  which  spans  the  many 
preconceptions  that  separate  us.  In  doing  this,  we  focus  on 
questions  of  experience  rather  than  belief.  ...This  keeps  us 
from  arguing  over  meanings  of  words,  and  allows  us  to  come 
to  know  and  accept  each  other  without  having  to  defend 
particular  belief  systems  against  the  prejudice  of  the  oth- 
ers.”33 Continuing  to  meet  annually,  this  group  in  turn  took 
on  the  planning  of  periodic  women’s  regional  theology  con- 
ferences, beginning  in  1995  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

Multwood  may  have  been  the  first  attempt  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  cross  the  lines  between  Friends  using  gender  as 
an  organizing  principle.  In  1990,  the  Woodbrooke  Confer- 
ence and  Study  Center  in  Birmingham  hosted  the  ambi- 
tious First  International  Theology  Conference  of  Quaker 
Women.  In  both  the  Woodbrooke  and  Multwood-related 
documents,  the  continual  repetition  of  “trust,”  “safety,”  “in- 
timacy,” and  “vulnerability”  is  truly  striking,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  accounts  of  the  FWCC,  Faith  and  Fife, 
and  Western  Gathering  events.  While  I resist  essentialist 
noodling  about  women  as  “natural  nurturers,”  the  influence 
of  second  wave  feminism  is  unmistakable  in  the  organizing 
principles  and  assumptions  surrounding  these  gatherings. 
Margery  Abbott  acknowledges,  “This  [Multwood]  group 
could  have  been  formed  by  anyone,  but  our  connections  as 
women  and  our  varied  degrees  of  feminist  consciousness  and 
vision  help  draw  us  together.”34  Conference  minutes  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  spell  out  the  necessity  for  the  conferences 
to  be  “limited  to  women,  so  that  participants  can  share 
safely.”35  The  Woodbrooke  planning  committee  embraced 
a self-conscious  feminism  in  their  language  and  practices,  as 
“co-creators  with  God  in  birthing”  the  conference  along  care- 
fully inclusive  and  non-hierarchical  lines,  down  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  participants’  group  project: 

We  planned  a common  task  of  making  a patchwork,  a 
symbol  of  women’s  traditional  work.  Each  woman  would 
be  asked  to  bring  some  pieces  of  material  typical  of  her 


country  which  in  the  home  group  would  be  sewn 

into  a square.  These  squares  would  then  be  sewn 

together  to  form  a large  quilt.36 

The  Pacific  Northwest  gathering  modeled  its  1992 
advance  papers  on  Woodbrooke ’s  articulation  of  story  the- 
ology as  “the  right  sort  of  theology ...  inclusive  not  exclu- 
sive, that  welcomed  diversity  and  was  enriched  by  it.”37 
Woodbrooke  also  incorporated  an  embodied  theology,  an- 
other feminist  marker,  offering  opportunities  “to  explore 
feelings,  often  by  means  [such  as  drama,  music,  dance, 
and  visual  art]  that  bypassed  words  and  went  straight  to 
the  heart.”38 

Both  the  Woodbrooke  gathering  and  the  first  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Conference  in  1995  focused  their  pro- 
grams on  women’s  stories  from  Scripture  and  Quaker 
women’s  history,  consistently  speaking  of  women  in  trans- 
gressive terms:  Alice  Hayes’s  conversion  was  “subversive 
to  the  status  quo  of  patriarchy — of  male  control  and  domi- 
nation.”39 Mary  Fisher  was  “obstreperous,  vociferous,  ar- 
gumentative, strident,  disobedient,  law-breaking,  and  a 
public  nuisance,”  not  to  mention  a “fanatic.”40  Fucretia 
Mott  was  “belligerent,”  “outspoken,”  “radical,”  and  “pub- 
licly active.”41  Margaret  Fell  was  “subversive”  and  “never 
intimidated.”42  Sarah’s  laugh  was  “her  challenge  to  God. 
It  was  her  battle  cry.”43 

Overall,  then,  the  women’s  conferences  at 
Woodbrooke  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  theo- 
rized gender  as  common  ground  in  a landscape  where 
“Quaker”  is  intensely  contested  territory.  In  addition, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  conferences  can  offer  the  common 
ground  of  physical  geography  in  a region  where  Quaker- 
ism has  reached  its  theological  antipodes.  In  the  midst 
of  this  western  range  war  between  evangelicals  and  lib- 
erals that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a century,  I 
believe  one  can  profitably  interpret  Multwood  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  conferences  as  a women’s  “borderland,” 
drawing  on  the  work  of  Gloria  Anzaldua.  I dare  to  imag- 
ine a snatch  of  dialogue  between  Anzaldua  and  some  of 
the  women  who  have  participated  in  Multwood  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Conferences: 

Anzaldua:  The  Borderlands  are  physically  present 
wherever  two  or  more  cultures  edge  each  other  ...  where 
the  space  between  two  individuals  shrinks  with  intimacy.44 

PNW:  One  year  a new  participant  mentioned  that 
she  could  not  tell  who  was  from  which  yearly  meeting 
and  was  glad  we  had  not  included  this  information  on 
our  nametags.45 

Anzaldua : Los  atravesados  live  here:  the  squint-eyed, 
the  perverse,  the  queer,  the  troublesome,  the  mongrel, 
the  mulato,  the  half-breed,  the  half-dead;  in  short,  those 
who  cross  over,  pass  over,  or  go  through  the  confines  of 
the  ‘normal.’46 

PNW:  We  are  women  who  share  a willingness  to 
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reach  across  yearly  meeting  lines. ...  The  women  who  have 
attended  in  the  past  are  generally  atypical.  ...  There  is  no 
one  who  would  consider  me  mainstream  for  the  yearly  meet- 
ing. ...  Do  not  take  me  as  typical  in  any  sense. 47 

Anzaldua:  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  being  a partici- 
pant in  the  further  evolution  of  humankind,  in  being ‘worked’ 
on.  I have  the  sense  that  certain  ‘faculties’ ...  and  dormant 
areas  of  consciousness  are  being  activated,  awakened.48 

PNW:  Are  we  willing  to  accept  the  limitless  and  sur- 
prising ways  God  can  work  in  the  world?  ...  Are  we  willing 
to  listen  with  an  open  heart  and  be  vulnerable  to  being 
changed  as  well  as  the  potential  of  changing  others?49 

As  Anzaldua  observes,  a new  language  must  be  created 
for  those  who  occupy  the  borderland,  un  lenguaje  que 
corresponde  a un  modo  de  vivir.50  Margery  Abbott  speaks  of 
being  “challenged”  to  “articulate  my  own  faith  in  a new  way,” 
and  recalls  the  Multwood  Group’s  gradual  evolution  from 
using  neutral  secular  language  about  developing  “support  for 
each  other  as  we  take  on  leadership  roles”  to  speaking  of 
“ministry  as  a process  of  discerning  God’s  leadings  for  us.” 
She  writes, 

I assumed  that  we  (the  Liberal  Friends)  had  adopted 
the  word  [ministry]  from  the  Evangelicals,  but  one  of 
them  told  us  that  she  too  had  only  recently  begun  to 
think  in  those  terms.  ...With  this  we  recognized  changes 
that  were  going  on  in  all  of  us.51 

Of  course,  the  need  to  make  a new  language  to  signify  a 
new  life  is  nothing  new  to  the  feminist,  to  the  “new  western 
historian,”  to  anyone  whose  past,  present,  or  future  has  ever 
been  elided  by  “the  official  story.”  In  the  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury, a few  western  Quaker  women  decided  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a different  story,  a new  vision — not  unity,  but  rec- 
onciliation, a beloved  community.  They  have  found  it  nec- 
essary at  times  to  invent  a new  language,  or  at  times  to  use 
no  words  at  all,  and  to  make  a place  that  is  “not  comfortable, 
but  home.”52  It  is  impossible  to  situate  this  process  in  the 
past,  to  close  the  books  and  declare  it  “history.”  This  par- 
ticular frontier  is  still  wide  open.  I will  likewise  resist  the 
temptation  to  foretell  the  future,  issuing  some  bromide  about 
“what  all  this  might  portend”  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  I 
prefer  to  leave  the  women  in  their  borderland  with  a “women 
at  work”  sign  posted,  history  in  the  making. 

As  our  gathering  draws  to  a close  and  we  look  outward , we 
see  how  blessed  it  is  for  the  sisters  to  meet.  Behold,  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand  as  we  reach  out  to  touch  each  others 
lives  across  our  differences ,53 

Endnotes 

1 Thomas  Hamm,  “Joel  Bean  and  the  Revival  in  Iowa  "Quaker 
History,  Spring  1987,  p.42. 


WOOLMAN  WORKOUT: 


This  summer  PYM young  Friends  and  Woolman  Se- 
mester alumni  Bonnie  Webster  and  Alison  Mohr  will 
be  hiking  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail from  southern  Wash- 
ington to  the  U.S./Mexico  border  as  a fundraiser  for 
the  Woolman  Semester.  The  focus  on  putting  knowl- 
edge into  action  at  the  Woolman  Semester  inspired  the 
hike  along  with  a desire  to  support  the  school. 

by  Bonnie  Webster 

Alison  and  I have  set  an  ambitious  goal  for  our- 
selves in  the  planning  of  our  PCT  adventure,  and 
we  couldn’t  be  more  excited.  Before  Woolman  I 
doubt  we  would  have  had  the  ability  or  motivation 
to  plan  a trip  like  this  ourselves.  Woolman  has  given 
us  many  amazing  gifts  and  tools  to  help  us  lead  more 
productive  and  enlightened  lives.  Our  experience 
at  Woolman  has  been  instrumental  in  shaping  the 
way  we  want  to  relate  to  the  world.  We  have  real- 
ized that  we  crave  to  be  people  of  the  earth.  We 
want  to  discover  nature  and  ourselves  together,  much 
the  way  we  did  at  Woolman.  Over  the  two  thou- 
sand miles  and  five  months  on  the  trail,  I expect  we 
will  grow  a lot,  and  we  want  to  share  this  experi- 
ence. We  hope  young  people  will  continue  to  be 
inspired  to  change  apathy  into  action.  We  are  hik- 
ing to  raise  money  for  Woolman  because  without 
Woolman  there  would  be  no  hike. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a pledge,  contact 
Shana  Maziarz  at  530.273.3183  or 
shanam@woolman.org. 

For  updates  check  out  our  blog:  http:// 
woolmanworkout.blogspot.com/. 


Continued  on  page  21 
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What's  in  a Name? 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  CHANGE 


THE 


NAME  OF  OUR.  MAGAZINE? 


The  current  name  of  our  magazine  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Anna  Brinton, 
who  said  that  the  name  Friends  Bulletin  was  a "temporary"  one  (in  1929). 
Friends  Bulletin  is  not  descriptive  of  the  magazine's  regional  focus,  and  often 
leads  to  being  confused  with  Friends  Journal.  The  Friends  Bulletin  board  of 
directors  is  considering  changing  the  name  of  the  magazine  to  either  Western 
Quaker,  Western  Friend , or  Friends  in  the  West.  Please  let  us  know  what  you 
think.  Email  the  editor  at  friendsbulletin@aol.com  or  write  to  him  at  3223 
Danaha  St,  Torrance  CA  90505. 

Have  you  received  copies  of  Friends  Bulletin  that  are  damaged  or  defective  in  any  way? 

Please  contact  the  editor  for  a replacement  either  by  hard-copy  and  by  e-mail. 

Friends  Bulletin 
Needs  Your  Help! 

Friends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a WEBMASTER  to  help 
update  our  website  at  westernquaker.net . If  you  have 
expertise  in  this  area  and  are  led  to  help,  please  con- 
tact the  editor  at  friendsbulletin@aol.com. 

Also  needed  are  BOOK  REVIEWERS.  Please  contact 
the  editor  and  let  him  know  of  your  particular  in- 
terests. 


Friendhulledn@aol.com. 

Quaker  House 

Fayetteville/Ft.  Bragg  NC 

Front-Line  Peace  Witness 
Since  1969 

Write  for  Our  FREE 
Packet:  Draft  & CO  Issues 

Quaker  House 
223  Hillside  Ave. 
Fayetteville  NC  28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 
Chuck  Fager,  Director 
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T he  New  Millennium  Book  Project 
Needs  Your  Support 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Friends  like  you,  Friends  Bulletin  was  able  to 
publish  its  timely  new  book  on  Spiritual  Ecology.  A reviewer  in  Yes!  Maga- 
zine described  our  new  book  as  a “beautiful  collection  of  essays,  inter- 
views, and  poems  about  spiritual  ecology,  [many]  originally  published  in  tl 
Quaker  magazine,  EarthLight.” 

Sales  from  this  new  book  are  helping  to  subsidize  our  magazine  so  that  it 
is  affordable  to  all  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

(Subscriptions  pay  approximately  one  third  of  the  cost  of  producing 
Friends  Bulletin.  The  rest  comes  from  advertising,  yearly  meeting  subsi- 
dies, donations,  and  sale  of  books  and  pamphlets.) 

To  continue  publishing  timely  and  relevant  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to 
help  keep  our  magazine  affordable,  we  need  your  support,  and  your  input. 

Please  give  generously  to  the  Friends  Bulletin  New  Millennium  Book  Project,  and  let  us  know  what 
kind  of  new  books  or  pamphlets  you’d  like  to  see  us  publish. 

Those  who  donate  $100  or  more  receive  a free  copy  of  EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an  Ecological 
Age. 

You  can  also  help  by  purchasing  a copy  of  the  EarthLight  book  for  $20  plus  $4.50  postage  and  han- 
dling. A great  gift  for  a f/Friend.... 

Some  Friends  have  purchased  multiple  copies  of  the  book  to  use  for  a book  study  group  or  as  a 
fundraiser.  Those  who  purchase  five  or  more  copies  receive  a discount  of  40%. 


I’d  like  to  support  the  New  Millennium  Publication  Project  with  a donation  of $20  $35  $50  $75 

_$100  $300  .$500  $1,000  Other (Donations  are  tax-deductible;  those 

contributing  $100  or  more  receive  a complimentary  copy  of  the  EarthLight  book). 

EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom for  an  Ecological  Age,  edited  by  Cindy  Spring  and  Anthony  Manousos.  $20  plus  $4.50  for  postage  and 
handling  (no  subscriber  discount  for  single  purchases  of  this  item,  but  those  who  purchase  five  or  more  copies  receive  a 40%  discount  and 
pay  only  $8.50  postage). 

Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  FB  Publications,  2003 . Paperbound,  350 

pp.  with  photos  and  index.  $16.95  (plus  $4.00  postage  & handling).  ($10  with  subscriber  discount,  including  postage  and  handling.) 

Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  ofTerrorism,  FB  Pamphlet  #2  by  Robert  Griswold.  Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’ 

peacemaking  efforts  during  this  time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual  peace.”  $3.95.  (includes  postage  & handling).  ($2  with  subscriber 
discount.) 

Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  FB  Pamphlet  #1  (2003).  This 

pamphlet  explores  the  spiritual  practice  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  $3.95  (includes 
postage  8c  handling).  ($2  with  subscriber  discount.) 

A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent 

Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  FB  Publications,  2000.  First 
historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95  (plus  $4.50 
for  postage  8c  handling).  ($12  with  subscriber  discount,  including 
postage  and  handling.) 


To  order,  check  items  you  want  and  send  this  page  with 
your  check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends 
Bulletin,  3223  Danaha  St , Torrance  CA  90505. 

Your  Name 

Address 

City 

S tate Zip 
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To  do  0R  To  BE  J 

What  I Am  Learning 
from  my  Cat 

by  Camille  Leon 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 

Today,  I am  trying  to  learn  a lesson  from  my  cat  who 
seems  to  know  how  to  just  be. . . 

I have  two  circles  before  me:  to  be  and  to  do.  With  lists 
under  each  and  a goal  of  focusing  how  I spend  my  time  and 
what  I spend  my  time  doing,  I am  desperately  seeking  bal- 
ance between  my  action  and  my  contemplation.  Given  some 
of  the  recent  discussions  at  my  Friends  Meeting,  I am  not 
the  only  one  who  seeks  balance. 

I originally  started  writing  this  article  ten  years  ago,  when 
I was  attending  Orange  County  Friends  Meeting.  I was  mar- 
ried, working  two  jobs  and  trying  to  find  some  time  for  myself 
and  my  relationship.  Today,  I have  been  brought  back  to  this 
conflict,  internally  and  externally. 

I have  participated  in  both  Orange  County  Friends 
Meeting  and  Santa  Monica  Friends  Meeting  for  many  years 
now  and  I am  surrounded  by  people  who  care  about  their 
own  lives,  the  lives  of  their  families  and  the  lives  of  the  world 
around  them,  near  and  far.  We  spend  time  at  work,  with  our 
children  and  families,  and  in  working  to  help  the  world 
around  us.  We  work  for  peace,  work  for  the  environment, 
work  for  justice,  work  for  our  Meeting,  and  work  to  support 
our  families.  At  least,  we  want  to. 

We ’re  so  tired  from  our  busy  daily  lives  that  we  have  no 
energy  left  for  anything  else.  Worse,  we  often  say  “yes”  when 
we  want  to  say  “no”  because  the  work  needs  to  be  done.  As 
Quakers,  our  belief  in  the  importance  of  healing  the  world 
around  us  is  often  a central  component  of  our  choice  in  a 
faith  community. 

As  for  me,  I spend  five  days  a week  helping  the  “at-risk” 
get  to  work  in  jobs  that  will  support  them  and  their  families. 
For  twenty  years,  I have  given  time  and  energy  during  the 
weekdays  to  helping  welfare  mothers,  recovering  addicts  and 
alcoholics,  former  felons,  delinquent  youth,  and  others  so 
that  they  can  get  jobs  that  will  bring  paychecks  home  on  a 
regular  basis.  By  the  end  of  a usual  week,  I have  heard  many 
heart-breaking  stories  and  met  dozens  of  individuals  work- 
ing to  create  a better  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
There  are  many  issues  of  socio-economic  disparity  and  ap- 
parent injustice  that  arise  on  an  almost-daily  basis  and  I am 
consumed  by  solving  problems,  one  client  at  a time,  for  the 
world  at  large. 


By  the  time  the  weekend  comes,  I am  usually  emotion- 
ally sore  and  ready  for  some  escape  from  “the  real  world.” 
“Hope  without  faith  is  dead.  Faith  without  works  is  dead. 
Works  without  love  is  dead.”  (James  2:17)  Weekends  are 
my  chance  to  replenish  the  love  and  Light  I need  to  return 
to  another  week  of  work. 

Here  are  my  queries: 

Do  I spend  so  much  time  trying  to  save  the  world  that  I 
have  lost  my  personal  peace ? 

Will  adding  contemplation  into  my  schedule  help  me  regain 
a personal  sense  of  peace? 

Will  that  add  to,  or  enhance,  my  ministry? 

Is  my  ministry  most  effective  through  action  (works)  or  at- 
titude ( contemplation )? 

How  do  action  and  contemplation  work  together  in  my  life? 

How  can  I strengthen  my  action  through  contemplation  (and 
vice  versa)? 

Is  the  effectiveness  of  my  action  strengthened  or  weakened 
by  my  lack  of  time  in  contemplation? 

Have  I lost  my  joy?  Or  my  love?  Or  my  Light? 

Can  I find  a balance  between  action  and  contemplation?  Is 
it  even  possible? 

How  does  action  enhance  the  life  of  a Friends  Meeting  and 
worship? 
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How  does  contemplation  enhance  the  life  of  a Friends  Meet- 
ing and  worship  ? 

How  do  time  and  my  priorities  fit  in  with  the  questions  of 
balance , action , and  contemplation  ? 

Does  the  fact  that  my  ‘ day  job"  is  about  helping  others  give 
me  grace for  a weekend  of  rest  and  rejuvenation ? Or  should 
1 also  work  on  “saving  the  world"  on  the  weekends  ? 

Can  saving  the  world  be  rest  and  rejuvenation  for  me  on 
the  weekends ? 

In  Luke  10:38-42,  Jesus  speaks  to  this  dilemma. 

Now  as  they  went  on  their  way,  he  entered  a certain  vil- 
lage, where  a woman  named  Martha  welcomed  him  into 
her  home.  She  had  a sister  named  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  Lord’s 
feet  and  listened  to  what  he  was  saying.  But  Martha  was 
distracted  by  her  many  tasks;  so  she  came  to  him  and  asked, 
“Lord,  do  you  not  care  that  my  sister  has  left  me  to  do  all  the 
work  by  myself  Tell  her  then  to  help  me. " But  the  Lord  an- 
swered her,  “Martha,  Martha,  you  are  worried  and  distracted 

Car-free  First  Day 

by  Robin  Mohr 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Meeting 

After  Quarterly  Meeting  this  winter,  Chris  and  I 
started  talking  about  what  would  be  one  more  thing 
we  could  do  to  live  more  sustainably  on  the  earth. 

We  already  recycle  and  compost  and  turn  off  un- 
necessary lights,  most  of  the  time  anyway.  We  try  to 
juggle  our  desire  to  live  on  one  salary  with  our  desire 
to  eat  organic  food.  But  as  I wrote  about  in  one  of  my 
earliest  posts  on  this  blog,  Life  After  Oil,  we  sacri- 
ficed our  car-free  lifestyle  when  we  had  children. 

This  year,  we’re  attempting  to  live  with  car-free 
Sundays.  It’s  not  such  a stretch  for  us.  We  live  half  a 
block  from  a street  car  line  that  drops  us  off  around 
the  corner  from  our  meetinghouse.  Like  most  personal 
environmental  witness,  it’s  basically  a matter  of  incon- 
venience. As  in  we  were  late  for  meeting  last  Sunday 
because  we  all  slept  in  a bit  and  we  didn’t  compensate 
by  deciding  to  just  drive  downtown. 

It  means  we  don’t  go  as  many  places  after  meeting, 
although  we  once  managed  to  take  our  kids  to  an  after- 
noon playdate  at  a friend’s  house  and  then  walk  home 
afterwards.  We  tend  to  not  go  shopping  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons, although  we  can  and  do  sometimes  walk  to  the 
corner  store  if  we  need  milk  or  fruit  or  something. 


by  many  things;  there  is  need  of  only  one  thing.  Mary  has 
chosen  the  better  part,  which  will  not  be  taken  away  from 
her'.’ 

From  this,  it  would  seem  a simple  answer.  However,  life 
has  its  necessities  and  the  dilemma  remains.  I return  to  my 
queries.  I sit  in  my  great  chair  and  pet  my  cat.  Eventually,  I 
will  need  to  eat,  my  cat  will  need  to  eat,  and  I will  need  to 
care  for  the  world  around  me. 

One  thing  is  clear,  despite  the  periodic  conflict  in  our 
Meetings,  there  is  value  in  both  action  and  contemplation. 
Hopefully,  though,  these  queries  can  help  us  all  find  a more 
satisfying  path  for  ourselves  and  our  Meetings.  □ 


Camille  Leon  is  the  author  of  The  Working  Work- 
book [iUniverse,  2003],  and  the  Founder  of 
WAVEgeneration  (www.  WAVEgeneration.com).  She  is  a 
Breakthrough  Coach  who  lives  with  her  cat,  Fluff  Daddy, 
in  West  Los  Angeles,  and  is  writing  a second  book. 


And  we  aren’t  holding  ourselves  strictly  even  to 
this  low  standard.  We  still  drive  to  meeting  in  Santa 
Barbara  when  we’re  there  and  we  still  drive  home  from 
Quaker  Center  on  Sunday  nights  if  we’ve  been  there 
for  the  weekend. 

But  it’s  a small  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
low-hanging  fruit,  as  some  like  to  say.  And  I hope 
that  by  exercising  some  discipline  in  this  area,  we  will 
become  strong  enough  to  be  more  faithful  in  the 
future.  □ 


Robin’s  blog  is:  What  Canst  Thou  Say?  at  http:// 
robi  n msf.blogspot.  com/search/label/fam  ily. 
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News  of  Quaker.  Newsletters 


by  Nancy  McLauchlan 

FWCC  Representative 

Dear  Friends, 

One  of  the  most  exciting  FWCC  programs  is  the  Quaker 
Youth  Pilgrimage.  Plans  are  underway  for  the  next  Pilgrim- 
age-July  18  to  August  15,  2008.  Is  there  a young  person  in 
your  church  or  meeting  who  will  be  16-18  the  summer  of 
2008  and  who  is  seeking  a life-changing  experience  with 
other  young  Friends  from  diverse  theological  and  geographi- 
cal backgrounds?  Please  talk  to  your  teenagers  and  encour- 
age them  to  apply. 

FWCC  began  at  a world  conference  in  1937.  The  Sec- 
tion of  the  Americas  will  celebrate  this  70th  Anniversary  Sep- 
tember 15-16  at  Haverford  College  in  Pennsylvania.  You 
are  invited  to  this  birthday  party!  It  would  be  wonderful  to 
have  western  Friends  represented  at  this  gathering. 

You  can  find  information  about  the  Quaker  Youth  Pil- 
grimage and  FWCC,  Section  of  the  America’s,  birthday  party 
on  our  website,  fwccamericas.org. 

In  Friendship,  Nancy 

PS.  My  name  has  changed.  I’m  now  Nancy  McLauchlan 
instead  of  Yarnall. 

Beyond  the  Monthly  Meeting/Churches 

Barclay  Press  is  hoping  to  post  a series  of  “summer  camp  sto- 
ries” on  its  “Conversation  Cafe”  section  of  its  website. 

Christian  Friends  Conference,  Western  Region,  met  June  16 
at  Berkeley  Friends  Church.  Jack  Lee  led  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, “How  do  we  ‘try  the  Spirits?”’  Christian  Friends 
Conference’s  Annual  Retreat  will  be  August  24-26  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session  will  be  held  July 
19-22  at  Reed  College,  Portland,  OR.  The  theme  is  “Lives 
that  Speak:  Leading  and  Being  Led.”  Arthur  Larrabee,  Friend 
in  Residence,  will  talk  about  “Quaker  Leadership.” 

Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  will  gather  in  Annual  Session,  July 
21-26  at  George  Fox  University  with  David  Niyonzima  and 
Jules  Glanzer  speaking  on  the  theme  “Go  Light  Your  World!” 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session  is  scheduled  for  July 
30-August  4 at  the  University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  CA.The 
Yearly  Meeting  Children’s  Program  is  looking  for  teachers  to 
work  with  the  theme,  “How  do  I live  as  a Quaker  out  in  the 
world?” 

Wellsprings  Friends  School  (Eugene,  OR)  held  a Family  Re- 
union on  Saturday,  June  2. 

News  of  Friends  Churches  and  Monthly 
Meetings 

Albuquerque  Meeting  (NM)  discussed  the  Joyful  Duties  list 
and  decided  that,  in  addition,  they  would  schedule  a clean-up 


period  for  30  minutes  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month, 
following  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Bellingham  Meeting  (WA)  Friends  will  host  soup  suppers 
during  the  summer.  The  topic  for  the  June  supper  will  be 
“Friends  Sharing  about  Jesus.” 

Berkeley  Meeting  (CA)  is  holding  five  sessions  regarding  the 
environment.  Topics  include:  science  and  emotion,  climate 
change,  the  use  of  energy,  and  technology  and  nuclear  energy. 

Bonito  Valley  (NM)  is  a new  worship  group  in  Lincoln  County, 
New  Mexico,  under  the  care  of  Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Boulder  Meeting  (CO)  divided  the  functions  of  the  former 
Committee  on  Ministry  and  Counsel.  The  Ministry  and  Wor- 
ship Committee  has  focused  largely  on  the  quality  of  meeting 
for  worship.  They  have  considered  how  individual  ministry 
contributes  to  the  whole  and  have  explored  the  closing  of  Meet- 
ing for  Worship.  The  Oversight  and  Membership  Committee 
has  spent  much  time  discussing  the  welfare  of  individuals  within 
the  community  and  facilitating  assistance  as  needed. 

Bridge  City  Friends  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  has  laid  down  its 
“Quaker  Carbs”  program.  A Friend  had  been  bringing  in  day- 
old  bagels  and  other  breads  from  a local  bakery.  What  was  not 
used  was  taken  to  a local  shelter. 

Chico  Friends  (CA)  have  been  meeting  for  several  months  to 
explore  together  what  it  means  to  live  their  faith  in  their  daily 
lives.  At  the  next  meeting,  the  group  expects  to  look  at  a pro- 
posed Minute  on  Global  Warming  that  is  being  circulated 
among  Meetings  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Corvallis  Meeting  (OR)  will  discuss  a proposed  minute,  “The 
Corvallis  Friends  Meeting  endorses  a non-aggression  policy 
by  the  US  government  toward  Iran.” 

First  Day  Friends  of  Durango  Meeting  (CO)  will  engage 
Friends  in  their  Quaker  Game  to  celebrate  another  year  of  learn- 
ing and  fellowship.  Together,  Durango  Friends  will  test  their 
knowledge  of  Quaker  facts,  history,  and  people. 

Eastside  Meeting  (Bellevue,  WA)  has  a concern  for  homeless 
people.  There  have  been  incidents  recently  involving  homeless 
people  on  EFM  property.  Property  Committee  is  to  provide 
guidelines  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  Meeting  also  asks 
how  they  can  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless? 

Eugene  Meeting  (OR)  is  now  wired  for  hearing  assistance  for 
people  with  or  without  hearing  aids.  Friends  are  urged  to  give 
the  system  a try. 

Florence  Worship  Group  (OR)  meets  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days in  Florence  and  fifth  Sundays  in  Deadwood. 

Gila  Friends  (NM)  will  hold  a discussion  on  the  QUIT  effort 
against  torture.  They  will  view  the  DVD  of  last  year’s  confer- 
ence and  possibly  develop  a community  outreach  effort. 

Logan  Meeting  (UT)  has  few  people,  but  those  in  attendance 
are  willing  to  jump  in  and  get  involved. 

Moab  Meeting  (UT)  has  a once-a-month  religious  education 
program  for  the  2-3  children  who  attend. 

Multnomah  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  is  seasoning  a draft  job 
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description  for  a Young  Adult  Friends  Com- 
mittee to  coordinate  activities  for  Young 
Adult  Friends  (18-35)  to  serve  to  deepen 
the  grounding  of  young  adults  in  the  Good 
Order  of  Friends. 

Newberg  Oregon  Friends  have  been  doing 
things  together.  During  the  school  year, 
middle  school  youth  of  Newberg  and  North 
Valley  Friends  Churches  have  met  together 
on  Wednesdays.  The  combined  group  also 
attended  an  annual  service  retreat,  volun- 
teered for  Love,  INC  and  Faith  in  Action, 
and  at  the  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  of- 
fices. And  60  Friends  from  North  Valley, 
West  Chehalem,  and  Newberg  Friends 
Churches,  all  in  Newberg,  OR,  spent  10  days 
together  on  a service  trip  to  Mexico. 

Angel  Diaz,  pastor  of  Iglesia  Evangelica 
Los  Amigos  en  Newberg  (OR),  is  president 
of  the  Portland  Area  Hispanic  Pastors  As- 
sociation and  is  president  of  a coalition  of 
pastors  sponsoring  a Spanish-language  fes- 
tival in  Portland  by  Luis  Palau  in  late  Octo- 
ber. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA)  will 
celebrate  its  Centennial  October  20th  with  a 
memorial  quilt,  music,  food,  and  a diorama 
of  their  history  as  a Meeting.  The  Meeting 
began  under  the  care  of  Swarthmore  Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  (CA)  holds  Fourth  Sun- 
day lunches,  provided  by  different  commit- 
tees each  month.  An  adult  education  time 
often  follows  the  lunch. 

The  Membership  and  Marriage  Commit- 
tee of  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ)  invites 
interested  persons  to  consider  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  membership  process  is  a spiri- 
tual clearing  process. 

Reedwood  Friends  Church  (Portland,  OR) 
will  experience  “A  Spoonful  of  Russia,”  cel- 
ebrating Russian  culture  over  dinner.  Friends 
will  also  get  an  update  from  Judy  and  Johan 
Maurer  as  they  prepare  to  go  to  Elektrostal, 
Russia. 

Sacramento  Friends  (CA)  are  seasoning  a 
minute  from  the  Eco-spirituality  subcom- 
mittee. “We  recognize  that  our  daily  choices, 
even  small  and  habitual  ones,  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  Earth  in  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive ways.  We  seek  to  promote  lifestyles  that 
lead  to  sustainability  and  ecological  security 
for  all  life  on  Earth.”  □ 
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Responsible  Investing,  Planned  Giving 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation  (FFC)  is  an  independent 
Quaker  nonprofit.  Our  sole  mission  is  to  assist 
Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the  stewardship 
of  their  Financial  resources. 


PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  GUIDED  BY 
FRIENDS  TESTIMONIES  AND  CONCERNS 


The  Consolidated  Fund,  a socially  responsible  investment 
fund  for  Friends  Meetings  and  nonprofit  organizations 

Planned  Giving  Services,  providing  Charitable  Gift  Annuities, 
Donor  Advised  Funds,  and  other  planned  giving  services 
to  support  the  development  efforts  of  Friends 
tax-exempt  organizations 


For  information,  please  contact: 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.friendsfiduciary.org 
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Vigil 


by  Ellen  Orleans 

Boulder  (CO)  Meeting 


A large  man  stands  on  the  curb.  Decked  out  in 
biker  leather  with  an  unruly  beard  and  greenish  tat- 
toos, he  impatiently  rocks  on  his  feet,  waiting  for  the  light 
to  turn.  When  it  finally  does,  he  steps  toward  us,  a small 
group  of  people,  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
gathered  for  a silent  peace  vigil.  He  looks  our  way  and  I 
stiffen,  readying  myself  for  a nasty  remark  or  angry  glare. 
Instead  he  pauses,  offers  a small  Buddhist  bow,  and  goes  on 
his  way. 

Moments  like  these,  ones  which  challenge  my  preju- 
dices, are  what  I prize  most  about  our  vigils.  I began  at- 
tending the  peace  vigil  a few  weeks  after  the  September 
2001  terrorist  attacks,  before  President  Bush 
ordered  the  bombing  of  Afghanistan.  The  first  time  I par- 
ticipated, I was  surprised  how  much  the  experience  differed 
from  Meeting  for  Worship.  How  outwardly,  not  inwardly, 
focused  it  felt.  Cars  paused  at  the  light  or  rushed  past,  old 
buildings  drew  my  eyes  skyward.  But  mostly  I was  taken 
with  the  people,  hundreds  of  them,  streaming  past. 

Our  vigil  takes  place  on  Pearl  Street,  facing  east  toward 
the  busy  four  lanes  of  Broadway.  Pearl  Street  is  busy  too,  but 
because  its  an  open-air,  pedestrian  mall,  it’s  filled  with  people, 
not  cars.  Pearl  Street  draws  tourists  and  locals  alike,  as  well 
as  students,  families,  wealthy  shoppers,  homeless  men.  Shops, 
benches,  flower  beds,  and  street  performers  complete  the 
picture.  As  for  us  vigilers,  our  numbers  range  from  four  to 
twenty.  We  carry  our  hand-painted  sign: 

VIGIL  FOR  PEACE 
Feel  Free  To  Join  Us 

Some  of  them  point  us  out  to  their  friends,  others  look 
away,  or  shake  their  heads.  Several  people  have  photographed 
of  us,  as  if  we  are  one  more  Mall  novelty,  no  different  than 
the  street  performer  on  the  unicycle  or  the  bronze  elk  down 
the  way. 

When  the  light  turns  and  the  crowd  crosses  the  street,  I 
find  myself  guessing  who  will  give  us  a supportive  nod,  a 
blank  stare,  a dismissive  glance.  Two  people  in  our  group 
hold  out  cards  for  passersby.  When  I take  a turn  doing  this, 
my  mind  game  extends — who  will  take  a card? 

The  cards,  soft  white  with  a image  of  the  world  stamped 
in  red  upon  it,  say: 


Left  toright:  Helen  Braider ; Paul  Wehr,  Bill Moninger,  Maria  Krenz,  Mary 
Hey,  Elaine  Andrews,  Rich  Andrews.  All  are  from  Boulder,  CO,  Meeting. 
(The  photo  appeared  in  the  Colorado  Daily,  March  5,  2007 photogra- 
pher Zak  Wood. ) 

Peace  is  possible.  We  believe  that  Love  is  the  Strongest  Force 
on  Earth.  We  strive  to  live  a life  that  takes  away  the  occa- 
sion for  war. 

They  also  give  the  name  and  address  of  our  Meeting 
House. 

In  this  day  and  age,  these  cards  are  unusual.  They  don’t 
promote  an  event,  promise  a discount,  or  register  you  for  a 
free  trip  to  an  exotic  locale.  We  are  not  assertive  in  the  way 
we  present  them,  more  offering  than  advertisement.  They 
are,  as  one  vigiler  pointed  out,  one  of  the  few  things  on  the 
mall  that  are  free.  In  this  way,  I suppose,  the  cards  are  an 
extension  of  the  vigil  itself.  How  rare  for  a group  to  draw 
attention  to  itself  with  silence.  Beyond  the  quiet  invitation 
of  our  sign  (Feel  Free  to  Join  Us),  we  don’t  attempt  to  corral 
or  convince,  won’t  engage  in  verbal  debate  or  even 
react  to  a comment  tossed  down  like  a gauntlet.  There  is  a 
surprising  strength  in  silence. 

But  what  a difficult  strength.  Once  or  twice  each  vigil, 
people  yell  at  us.  I’ve  heard  “Assholes”  screamed  from  a mov- 
ing truck,  “Go  to  hell,  hippies,”  from  a gang  of  teenage 
boys,  and  “Fuck  Iraq,”  mumbled  just  loud  enough  to  be 
heard.  I stand  there,  absorbing  the  words,  or  trying  to  armor 
myself  again  them,  but  never  yelling  back.  As  one  raised  in  a 
cerebral-centered  Jewish  household,  where  debate,  argument, 
and  verbal  diligence  was  both  encouraged  and  expected,  not 
responding  is  a challenge.  For  a long  time,  I found  myself 
arguing  with  our  challengers  in  my  head,  a wordless  one- 
upmanship.  Now,  I just  try  tobreathe,  alternately  holding 
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them  and  our  group  in  the  light,  in  my  heart. 

I remember  the  day  a young  woman,  likely  one  of  the 
thousands  of  college  students  living  in  Boulder,  walked  by 
us.  “You  should  be  ashamed,”  she  said.  “My  brother  is  in 
Iraq.”  I was  momentarily  stunned,  then  angry  that  she  as- 
sumed our  call  for  peace  was  an  insult  to  her  brother.  I wanted 
to  collar  her,  press  her  for  an  explanation,  persuade  her  we 
were  not  her  enemy. 

Because  I couldn’t  do  this,  I instead  thought  about  my 
own  brother,  safe  (or  at  least  relatively  safe)  in  Brooklyn. 
How  would  I feel  if  he  were  in  Iraq,  wondering  each  day  if 
he’d  be  alive  by  the  start  of  the  next?  What  was  my  anger 
next  to  her  pain?  Once  again,  I tried  the  Quaker  practice  of 
holding  her  and  her  brother,  both  nameless,  both  strangers, 
in  the  light.  My  indignation  drained,  involuntarily  replaced 
with  an  utter  sadness  for  the  world. 

Another  day,  when  only  women  happened  to  be  at  the 
vigil,  a man  walked  past  us  and  mumbled,  “Dykes  for  Peace,” 
as  if  this  was  the  ultimate  insult.  For  the  rest  of  the  vigil,  I 
filmed  internally,  composing  ticked  off  responses  in  my  head. 
Afterwards,  one  of  the  regular  vigilers,  who, 
like  me,  is  gay,  smiled  and  told  us,  “I  wanted  to  yell  out, 
‘Right  on,  brother!”’ 

“Oh,”  another  woman  said,  laughing,  “I  thought  he  said, 
‘Die  for  peace.’ That  was  confusing.”  What  struck  me,  other 
than  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the  man’s  mumbling,  was  how 
the  differendy  the  three  of  us  had  reacted  to  what  we  thought 
we  heard. 

Cryptic  messages  are  apparently  commonplace  at  the 
vigil.  “Peace  through  strength,”  one  man  to  called  to  us  as 
he  hurried  by.  Did  he  mean  the  strength  of  armies  or  the 
strength  of  six  people  gathered  quietly?  While  I pondered 
this,  the  less  obscure  inverse  formed  in  my  head:  Strength 
through  peace. 

Once  the  hour  passes,  we  turn  to  each  other  and  shake 
hands,  ending  the  vigil.  During  my  first  months,  I often 
wondered,  “What’s  the  point?”  In  the  last  hour,  have  we 
ended  nuclear  proliferation,  stopped  the  latest  round  of  US 
bombings,  brought  troops  home  from  Iraq,  brought  the  dead 
back  to  life?  No.  Yet,  wasn’t  the  same  thing  true  about  other 
actions  I could  take?  Writing  letters  to  my  elected  represen- 
tatives, joining  a noisy  protest  in  Denver,  or  chaining  my- 
self to  the  White  House  fence  doesn’t  bring  immediate 
change  either. 

Still,  the  question  remained.  While  the  vigil  helped 
ground  and  settle  me,  what  did  it  achieve  for  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Did  my  presence  make  any  difference,  immediate  or 
otherwise,  to  the  largely  affluent,  largely  white,  mall  crowds 
who  shop  then  drop,  mocha  lattes  in  one  hand,  cell  phone 
in  the  other? 

When  I raised  this  question  to  a Friend  after  a particu- 
larly politically-difficult  week,  she  said,  simply,  “You’re  plant- 
ing seeds.” 


When  I heard  this,  I remembered  the  many  people  who 
have  flashed  peace  signs,  smiled,  or  simply  paused  to  say 
“Thank  you.”  I remembered  too,  a mother  and  her  young 
son  who  stood  near  us  a few  years  ago,  waiting 
for  the  light  to  change.  He  whispered  something  to  his 
mother,  who  answered,  “You  can  if  you  want.”  He,  a boy  of 
seven  or  eight,  walked  over  and  stood  behind  me.  He  didn’t 
stay  long,  maybe  three  or  four  minutes,  but  I continue  to 
think  about  him,  wonder  if  he  will  remember 
that  small  stretch  of  time,  how  it  might  influence  him  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I remembered  another  young  boy,  one  who  pointed  to 
us  and  asked  his  mother,  “Who  are  they?” 

“Quakers,”  she  said. 

“What’s  Quakers?” 

“It’s  a religion,”  she  told  him. 

“What’s  religion?” 

“You  know  what  religion  is,”  his  mother  said,  embar- 
rassed. 

I hope  his  family  had  an  interesting  discussion  around 
the  supper  table  that  night. 

Sometimes  when  one  is  scattering  seeds,  of  course,  the 
seeds  fall  back  on  the  sower.  The  vigil  has  and  continues  to 
shape  me.  During  winter  vigils,  when  I’m  chilly  from  the 
snow  or  wind,  I think  about  what  it’s  like  to  be  truly  cold, 
like  the  bombed-out  Afghani  civilians  or  Pakistani  earth- 
quake victims  who  may  or  may  not  survive  a long  winter  . 
When  I’m  feeling  humiliated  by  the  men  who  curse  us,  I 
consider  the  ongoing  abuse  that  women  in  Chinese  and 
Mexican  sweatshops  face,  or  that  Palestinians  at  roadblocks 
endure,  or  for  that  matter,  that  many  brown-skinned  Ameri- 
can voters  withstand  on  election  day.  When  the 
smells  of  grilling  burgers  or  baked  muffins  waft  our  way,  I 
consider  how  lucky  I am  to  have  as  much  food  as  I need 
(and  then  some),  and  remember  those  for  whom  getting 
enough  to  eat  is  an  endless  struggle. 

The  vigil  has  also  helped  me  be  aware  of  my  own  judg- 
ments. Remember  my  comment  about  privileged  white 
people  with  their  cell  phones  and  lattes?  Turns  out  I’m  a 
privileged  white  woman  too.  It’s  easy  to  feel  self-righteous 
standing  behind  a sign  proclaiming  peace,  but  isn’t  it  just 
this  kind  of  arrogance  that  divides  people  and  starts  wars? 

Several  years  have  passed  since  I first  attended  the  vigil. 
Over  and  over,  I’ve  watched  the  tree  branches — bare,  bud- 
ding, dropping  leaves.  I’ve  pulled  on  gloves  against  the  cold 
and  wide-brimmed  hats  against  the  heat.  I’ve  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  stretched  my  neck,  and  arched  my 
back  more  times  than  I can  count.  And  yet,  to  be  honest,  I 
find  myself  participating  in  the  vigil  less  regularly.  For  sev- 
eral months  I was  traveling,  then  had  scheduling  conflicts 
with  a new  job.  But,  just  as  much,  the  emotional  difficulty 
of  the  vigil  weighs  in.  Makes  it  harder  to  make  the  effort  to 
be  there,  to  stand,  thinking  about  the  years  that  have  gone 
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by,  and  how  things  seem  to  be  worse 
and  not  better,  and  if  those  scattered 
seeds  really  are  taking  root,  splitting  and 
sprouting  beneath  the  soil.  I try  to  re- 
member the  big  picture,  remembering 
Martin  Luther  King’s  take  on  theolo- 
gian Theodore  Parker’s  quote:  “The  arc 
of  the  moral  universe  is  long,  but  it 
bends  towards  justice.”  I remember  too 
words  attributed  to  another  activist 
who  was  asked  if  he  thought  he  could 
change  the  world  with  his  actions.  “I’m 
not  here  to  change  the  world,”  he  said. 
“I’m  here  to  make  sure  the  world  doesn’t 
change  me.” 

And  so,  on  scattered  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  I too  stand,  watch- 
ing the  world  change  and  not,  watch- 
ing myself,  ever  evolving.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Helen  Grinstead 

Helen  Janney  Stabler  Grinstead  died 
of  cancer  at  the  University  Retirement 
Center  here  in  Davis,  California,  on  Sun- 
day, October  29,  2006,  the  fifty-seventh 
anniversary  of  her  wedding  to  Robert 
Grinstead.  She  was  born  on  November 
21, 1924,  to  Laurence  Janney  Stabler  and 
Sarah  Mashall  Stabler.  Helen  was  en- 
rolled as  a birthright  Quaker  at  the  I Street 
Meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  where  her 
parents  were  members.  She  attended 
Guilford  College,  a Quaker  school  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  later  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  then  moved 
west  to  Pasadena,  CA,  where  she  met  her 
future  husband,  Robert,  who  was  attend- 
ing Cal  Tech.  They  were  married  at  Or- 
ange Grove  Friends  Meeting  on  October 
29, 1949. 

They  moved  north  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  they  lived  for  44  years 
and  raised  three  children:  James,  Charles, 
and  Cathy.  During  that  time  Helen  at- 
tended the  Mount  Diablo  Unitarian 
Church.  She  worked  as  a volunteer,  tak- 
ing calls  for  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
serving  as  a docent  at  the  Josephine 
Randall  Junior  Museum  in  Walnut 
Creek.  She  was  a skilled  musician,  and 
played  piano  for  Christmas  sing-alongs 
at  their  house,  always  ending  with  two 


tributes  to  her  adopted  state:  the  State 
anthem  “I  Love  You,  California”  and  a 
rousing  rendition  of  “California,  Here  I 
Come.” 

Helen  and  Bob  moved  to  the  Uni- 
versity Retirement  Center  in  Davis  in 
2003.  Helen  soon  became  a regular 
attender  of  Davis  Friends  Meeting.  “I  am 
not  an  official  member  of  Davis  Meet- 
ing,” she  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Meeting, 
“but  I feel  absolutely  at  home  here.”  In 
recent  years,  Helen  spent  more  and  more 
of  her  time  taking  care  of  Bob,  whose 
health  was  failing,  along  with  his  memory. 
She  continued  to  attend  meeting  regularly 
until  late  last  summer,  when  she  herself  be- 
came too  ill  to  attend.  Helen  managed  to  come 
to  meeting  two  or  three  more  times  in  the  fall 
before  she  passed  away. 

Helen  was  an  expert  and  prolific 
knitter,  winning  prizes  at  the  California 
State  Fair  and  selling  her  beautiful  knit- 
ted goods  to  raise  funds  for  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation.  Before  Helen 
and  Robert  moved  to  Davis,  we  would 
see  her  every  fall  when  she  would  visit 
our  Meeting  with  boxes  full  of  sweaters, 
scarves,  hats,  and  mittens,  which  many 
members  here  bought  for  holiday  gifts, 
or  for  themselves.  She  set  (and  got!)  fairly 
high  prices  for  her  knitting,  because,  as 
FCL  staff  told  us,  she  knew  the  value  of 
her  work.  And  when  Helen  knew  some- 
thing to  be  true,  she  stuck  to  it. 

In  conversation  she  would  often 
come  across  as  a fairly  businesslike,  mat- 
ter-of-fact person,  but  her  ministry  could 
bring  laughter  and  smiles — sometimes 
bittersweet — when  she  told  about  memo- 
ries of  her  upbringing,  her  children,  or 
her  times  with  Bob  and  at  their  family 
cabin  at  Pinecrest.  We  will  remember 
Helen  here  for  the  beautiful  work  of  her 
hands,  for  her  generous  spirit  and  com- 
mitment to  Friends  testimonies  and  val- 
ues, and  for  her  moving  and  heartfelt  min- 
istry, which  usually  centered  around  her  love 
of  her  family  - those  who  came  before  her, 
came  up  with  her,  and  came  after  her. 

Helen  asked  that  any  donations  in 
her  honor  be  given  to  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  (of  California). 

Jim  Gyaneshwar  Sanetel 

James  Arthur  Sanetel,  age  62,  a long- 
time member  of  Santa  Monica  (CA) 
Friends  Meeting  and  most  recently,  Santa 


Cruz  (CA)  Meeting,  died  of  cancer  on 
November  19, 2006,  at  the  Mt.  Madonna 
Center  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Jim  told  friends  that  with  Quakers  he 
found  the  freedom  to  “exercise  his  religious 
impulse  and  yet  not  have  to  stop  thinking.” 
At  Mt.  Madonna,  he  found  a spiritual  com- 
munity that  nurtured  him  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  Santa  Cmz  Friends,  cared  for  him 
throughout  his  last  illness. 

He  was  bom  on  November  25, 1943, 
in  Oregon  City,  Oregon  and  grew  up  there, 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1961.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Oregon  in  Eu- 
gene for  four  years.  Although  Jim  was  un- 
comfortable with  the  formal  requirements 
of  college,  he  was  known  for  his  willing- 
ness to  help  other  students. 

A conscientious  objector,  Jim  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1966  as  a medic.  As  a neu- 
ropsychiatric specialist,  he  worked  with  psy- 
chiatric casualties  of  the  Vietnam  War  at 
Fort  Dix  until  his  discharge  in  May  1968. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army, 
Jim  worked  in  a law  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  sales  in  Boston  and  Seattle 
before  settling  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
He  began  attending  Santa  Monica 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  became 
much  loved  and  highly  trusted.  Friends 
there  remember  his  constant  service  on 
the  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee, 
and  later  on  Ministry  and  Counsel.  He 
served  three  years  as  Presiding  Clerk  of 
the  Meeting  and  again  for  another  term 
as  Co-Clerk.  Later,  he  served  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  With  characteristic  hu- 
mor, he  quipped  to  a friend  during  these 
years,  “I  have  become  a weighty  Quaker.” 

During  most  of  these  years,  he  was  a 
regional  sales  representative  in  a camera 
and  photo  equipment  business,  and  later 
a store  manager,  working  primarily  in 
Hollywood.  He  loved  photo  equipment 
and  was  a fine  photographer. 

Sometime  in  the  ‘60s,  Jim  began  to 
struggle  with  his  sexual  identity.  By  the 
early  70’s  he  had  come  out  fully  and  was 
an  early  member  of  the  Quaker  group 
then  called  “Friends  for  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Concerns.” 

Around  1990,  Jim  bought  a house  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  enjoyed  living 
with  his  three  big  dogs,  all  of  them  for- 
merly abused.  He  attended  Orange  Grove 
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Monthly  Meeting  in  Pasadena,  and  trans- 
ferred his  membership  in  April  1992. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Jim’s  health  took  a 
downturn  when  he  developed  Chronic  Fa- 
tigue Syndrome. 

By  1994,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  work  part-time,  and  was  hired  by  the 
AFSC  Pasadena  office  as  assistant  to  the 
Finance  Secretary.  Soon  he  was  respon- 
sible for  all  of  the  computers  in  the  office. 

Despite  his  own  health  problems, 
Jim  was  always  comforting  others.  He 
mentored  his  nephew  and  provided  him 
with  a home,  and  gave  shelter  and  sup- 
port to  Walter  Barnett,  one  of  the  first 
western  Quakers  to  contract  AIDS,  and 
AFSC  fund-raiser  Richard  Roberts, 
shortly  after  his  diagnosis. 

By  1998,  when  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing first  met  at  Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Jim 
had  been  looking  for  a communal  home 
for  some  time.  After  experiencing  the 
Center,  Jim  decided  to  sell  his  house  in 
late  1999  and  become  a part  of  the  Mt. 
Madonna  community.  Orange  Grove 
Friends  helped  him  prepare  his  house  for 
sale.  On  the  Mountain,  he  settled  into  a 
modest  yurt  in  the  woods,  and  his  beloved 
cat  Griselda  adopted  him.  She  was  com- 
pletely feral,  except  with  him. 

Jim  took  to  heart  the  concept  of  “self- 
less service”  fostered  by  Mt.  Madonna’s 
founder,  Baba  Hari  Dass  (Babaji).  He  was 
impressed  that  the  Center  was  not  a “top- 
down”  community,  and  appreciated  the 
residents’  comfort  with  spiritual  diversity. 
Plus,  he  liked  the  food!  He  worked  in  the 
Center’s  Programs  Office  for  the  next  seven 
years,  and  his  attention  shifting  gradually 
to  computers  and  network  maintenance. 

Recently,  when  asked  to  describe  his 
Mt.  Madonna  community,  Jim  re- 
sponded, “...they  are  a group  of  good 
people,  trying  to  become  better  people.” 
At  Jim’s  request,  Babaji  gave  him  the  San- 
skrit name  “Gyaneshwar,”  which  literally 
means  “Lord  of  divine  knowledge.”  This 
knowledge  was  particularly  apparent  in 
Jim’s  continuing  effort  to  help  others. 
One  staffer  at  AFSC  describes  him  as 
“caring  to  a fault.”  His  thoughtfulness 
was  greatly  appreciated,  as  was  his  hu- 
mor, and  he  remained  “a  good  laugher” 
until  pain  made  it  impossible. 

Jim  was  diagnosed  with  thyroid  can- 
cer in  2004,  and  had  surgery  that  fall.  In 


2005,  when  his  health  began  to  fail  sig- 
nificantly, he  was  treated  to  a gala  per- 
sonal demonstration  of  the  organ  by 
noted  British  organist  Dame  Gillian 
Weir.  He  was  thrilled! 

Early  in  2006,  Jim  had  intensive  ra- 
diation and  chemotherapy  at  Stanford  for 
tumors  in  his  neck  and  chest.  Though  worn 
out  by  the  treatment,  he  recovered  his 
strength  so  that  in  mid-May  his  doctors 
okayed  a trip  to  Morocco  and  Spain  with 
friends  from  Mt.  Madonna.  Jim  came  back 
grinning,  and  with  fabulous  photos!  It  was 
a tremendous  tonic,  and  for  a month  or  so 
after  this  trip  Jim  felt  better. 

As  his  health  declined  and  his  pain 
increased,  Jim  missed  being  able  to  do 
things  that  most  people  did,  but  he  was 
still  able  to  laugh.  When  his  pain  be- 
came severe,  his  doctors  recommended 
hospice,  and  his  expansive  community 
took  care  of  him,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  hospice  nurses.  Brajesh  and  his  wife 
Shyama  helped  him  move  to  a mobile 
unit  next  to  their  home  where  there 
would  always  be  someone  near  by.  In  his 
final  days,  they  and  other  members  of  the 
Mt.  Madonna  community  took  shifts  so 
someone  was  with  him  at  all  times.  His 
friend  of  36  years,  Mike  Smith,  was  with 
him  when  he  died,  along  with  Brajesh, 
Shyama  and  another  Mt.  Madonna 
couple.  Through  it  all,  Jim  faced  his  im- 
pending death  bravely  and  with  dignity. 

Here  is  but  one  example  of  all  the 
gifts  Jim  left  us,  a simple  set  of 
“Gyaneshwar ’s  Aphorisms”: 

I  am  always  here 

It  is  always  now 

Either  it  will  happen  or  it  won’t 

What  is,  is 

In  a commentary,  he  quotes  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  the  second  Secretary- 
General  of  the  UN,  as  follows:  “Life  de- 
mands from  you  the  strength  you  pos- 
sess. Only  one  feat  is  possible — not  to 
have  run  away.”  In  the  face  of  all  that 
was  sent  to  him,  Jim  managed  to  laugh, 
and  he  did  not  run  away.  □ 
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Calendar 


July  30-August  4:  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands,  Redlands,  CA 

Aug  27-Sep  3.  The  Annual  Commu- 
nity Workcamp  Service,  through 
Spirit,  in  Community.  David  Forbes. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

Sep  21-23.  A Weekend  of  Couples  En- 
richment. Gretta  and  Jacob  Stone,  Jeff 
and  Kathy  Richman.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

Sep  28-30.  The  Alternatives  to  Vio- 
lence Program  The  Basic  Training. 
PYM  AVP  Committee.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fim.org 
Website:  www.fiim.org 


0 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every  pamphlet  published 
previously  by  Pendle  Hill,  including  recent 
pamphlets  by  Warren  Ostrom,  Marge 
Abbott,  Robert  Griswold  and  Steve 
Smith.  800-742-3150  ext.  2 or 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  community  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2 A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  <www.ffiendsjournal.org>. 


Announcing  a new  book:  Discovering 
God  as  Companion:  Real  Life  Stories 
from  What  Canst  Thou  Say  (WCTSf). 
Sixty-two  Friends  tell  of  their  mystical  ex- 
perience and  contemplative  practice  in  an 
anthology  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  WCTS?,  a meeting  for  worship  in  print. 
$15.45  from  <quakerbooks.org>. 

VINTAGE  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 


3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

2006  ADVERTISING  Rates:  $.47 per  word  for  CLASSIFED  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads: 
10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  DEADLINE:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication.  DISPLAY 
ADS:  $1 6 per  column  inch.  % page  ad  ( 4 x 4lh):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2V2  x 10):  $139 — 2 column  ad 
(5  x 10):  $239 — V2 page  ad  (7%  x 4%):  $169— Full  page  (7V2  x 10):  $299.  DISCOUNTS:  10% far  3 
consecutive  appearances,  25%  far  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad 
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Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 

retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 

our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 

the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

FRIENDS  House  is  a small,  multi-level  retire- 
ment community  in  the  Redwood  country  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the  Friends  As- 
sociation of  Services  for  the  Elderly,  it  main- 
tains individual  garden  apartments  and  houses, 
assisted  living,  and  skilled  nursing  facilities.  A 
California  Continuing  Care  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Friends  House  has  strong  Quaker  val- 
ues: simplicity,  independence,  peace,  optional 
daily  worship.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/RCFE  license 
#496801929.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538-0152. 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3 -week  service-learning  trip  yields  120 
hours  of  community  service  credit.  Through  the 
challenges  of  a rigorous  curriculum,  simple  liv- 
ing in  a Quaker  community,  a weeklong  wil- 
derness trip  and  service  work,  students  gain 
understanding  and  leadership  skills  for  their 
work  in  the  world.  After  thriving  in  an  academic 
setting  away  from  home,  Woolman  graduates 
stand  out  as  college  applicants  and  have  a sense 
of  purpose  for  their  education.  Financial  Aid 
and  Quaker  Scholarships  support  all  qualified 
teens  regardless  of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at  530- 
273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
QUAKER  WorKCAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for  youth, 
peace  studies  and  other  seminars  for  educators 
and  students  of  all  ages,  http:// 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560. 515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington,  DC 
20003. 

Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn  House 
& Washington  Quaker  Workcamps. 

Program/Workcamp  internship  and  Hospital- 
ity internship,  both  full  time.  Register  and  greet 
guests,  work  with  workcamps,  peace  studies  and 
international  program  seminars.  Become  an  in- 
tern and  truly  experience  Washington.  Stipend, 
room  and  board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 


www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

**** 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12,  non- 
residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation”  rooted  in 
the  Quaker  spirit  of  community,  nonviolence, 
honoring  the  Light  in  every  person.  3590  W 
18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR  97402.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.wellspringsfriends.org, 
or  call  541-686-1223. 

Services 

Support  Quaker  House  Fayette/Ft 
Bragg,  N.C.  A front-line  Friends 
Peace  Witness.  GI  Counseling,  Draft/CO 
Information,  Peace  Research,  Education,  8c  Ac- 
tion. 223  Hillside  Ave,  Fayetteville,  NC  28301. 
910-323-3912.  www.quakerhouse.org. 
QPR@Quaker.org.  Chuck  Fager,  Director. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  wel- 
come. Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence 
in  people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as 
more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the 
world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360- 

825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 
Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing  co- 

housing  community  in  Grass  Valley,  California 

(Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf  Creek  borders 

our  forested  site  which  is  within  easy  walking 

distance  of  public  transportation,  markets  and 

other  stores.  A vibrant  intergenerational 

community,  we  welcome  children.  Expected 

move-in,  Fall  2008.  530-478-5778. 

www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 


Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 

theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 

the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 

Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 

Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 

replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 

Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 
**** 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the 
Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work  with 
Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly,  Types  & 
Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  8c  non-fiction, 
poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and  news  of 
Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter  in  Quaker 
history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515  Cherry  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email  submissions  OK. 
fqa@quaker.org  www.quaker.org/fqa. 

Director  and  Representative, 
Quaker  United  Nations  Of- 
fice and  Quaker  House  The 
Quaker  United  Nations  Office  (QUNO) 
reflects  the  historic  concern  of  Friends  for 
developing  and  strengthening  international 
institutions  of  peace.  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC),  which  admin- 
isters QUNO  on  behalf  of  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC),  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  represent  FWCC 
and  AFSC  at  the  UN.  The  Director,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  oversees  and  directs  all  aspects  of 
QUNO  and  Quaker  House.  As  the  offi- 
cial representative,  the  Director  is  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  communicating 
Quaker  perspectives  and  values  regarding 
matters  before  the  UN.  Interested  candi- 
dates should  consult  www.AFSC.org/jobs/ 
for  more  information  on  the  position  and 
application  deadline. 


Concerned ( 'Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


Connecting  Friends  • Crossing  Cultures  • Changing  Lives 

Vincula  a los  Amigos  • Atraviesa  Barreras  Culturales  • Cambia  Vidas 


Celebrate  FWCC's  70th  Anniversary! 


Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation 


2006  Quaker  Youth 
Pilgrimage 


Friends  World  Conference, 
September  1937, 
Swarthmore  & 

Haverford  Colleges 


September  14th&15thf  2007,  Haverford  & Swarthmore,  PA 

Speakers  include  Thomas  Hamm,  Professor  of  History  and  Archivist,  Earlham  College, 

Panelists  will  reflect  on  70  years  of  connecting  Friends  worldwide,  and  look  forward  to  what  lies  ahead. 

Friday  evening's  reception  is  hosted  by  Haverford  College. 

Saturday's  all-day  session  will  be  at  Swarthmore  Friends  Meeting. 

Advance  registration  requested. 

For  information  and  registration  materials  visit  www.fwccamericas.org  or  contact  our  office: 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  Section  of  the  Americas 

1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102,  USA 
215.  241.  7250 


www.fwccamericas.org 


